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PREFACE. 



The substance of the following pages was delivered 
in the form of lectures, several years ago, in Liver- 
pool, and published at the solicitation of the then 
Eeverend Principal of the Collegiate Institution, 
now the Dean of Chester Cathedral 

The author was induced to believe that his 
medical experience and opportunities might enable 
him to introduce points in reference to early educa- 
tion which had not hitherto been sufficiently in- 
sisted on by writers on the subject ; and the rapid 
sale of the first edition, with the present continued 
demand for the work, may perhaps be held to justify 
his belief. 

The greatly increased interest in all matters 
connected with education which has been mani- 
fested of late years, has led him to think that a 
new edition might prove useful in many quarters. 

He has therefore carefully revised the book, 
so as to adapt it more thoroughly for present use, 



6 PREFACE. 

and render it suitable to the existing state of 
education. 

These discourses refer more especially to the 
education of infants, and of youth in the earlier 
stages of life, and it is attempted to be shown 
how much physiological science may assist parents 
and teachers in developing the faculties of the 
young. 

W. H. BAINBRIGGE, F.R.C.S. 



The Royal Brine Baths, 
Droitwich, Jan. 1881. 



THOUGHTS ON EAKLY EDUCATION. 



INTKODUCTOKY EEMAEKS. 

The Education of youth has engaged the serious 
attention of the learned and wise in all ages of the 
world. 

Its importance has justly merited this distinction, 
and innumerable schemes have been recommended 
to the attention of mankind ; sometimes by men of 
enlarged views and comprehensive intellect, but 
often by men who, bigoted' to peculiar systems, 
and perhaps proud of mere scholastic attainments, 
were yet inexperienced in the knowledge of the 
world, and unpractised in the study of the human 
heart. 

What is contained in books may be acquired by 
ordinary abilities, when leisure and retirement are 
seconded by diligence and application ; but learning 
is only one of the many qualities requisite for the 
due training of the youthful mind: to render it 
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effectual, it should be aided by a knowledge of human 
nature as it is exhibited in the busy world. There 
all the passions which agitate the heart are in active 
operation, and lead to good when under the control 
of reason, but allure to evil, misery, and sorrow, 
when not restrained by those moral and religious 
principles which look beyond and above mere tran- 
sitory gratifications and momentary acquisitions. 

The primary object of Education is to impart 
knowledge which would not otherwise be attained, 
and to enable the native powers of the mind, through 
the contemplation of things not hitherto known, to 
acquire just modes of thinking upon the designs and 
plans of Providence and the duties of man. Its 
end is to promote the happiness of individuals, and 
ultimately the welfare of communities and of the 
universal family of man. For as the mind is 
enlarged by true knowledge, the heart is softened 
into benevolence, and its own enjoyments expand- 
ing, it rejoices in communicating its acquisitions in 
order to become the common property of mankind. 
And when the grosser qualities of our nature are 
refined by the humanizing effects of knowledge, the 
beauties of virtue and the sublime truths of religion 
gain admission into the heart, and man becomes 
prepared to accomplish the high purposes to which 
he was destined by his Creator. 

Education, therefore, has a threefold aim; it 
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looks to individuals, to the general community, and 
to God. These are not parts of different systems, 
but are inseparably connected by an indivisible 
chain which connects man with man, and his whole 
race with his Creator. 

By a universal law of nature, good has an expan- 
sive tendency, for what is essentially good ceases to 
be such the moment you suppose it to be limited in 
its operation by time or space. Mental cultivation is 
a part of virtue, and virtue is a part of religion ; and 
as religion aims at universal good (for benevolence is 
essential to its existence), so also its subordinate 
parts have the same tendency. And the man who 
endeavours to enlarge his own knowledge and pro- 
mote his own happiness, must necessarily desire to 
extend the benefits of both to others. For we 
cannot conceive true knowledge, or even a desire for 
it, to be- ever debased by selfishness ; its tendency 
being to soften the asperities of our nature, and 
create sensibilities in the heart as boundless as the 
human race, and as high as the Heaven to which 
we are destined. 

By the same general law of our Creator, whilst 
we strive to build up the happiness and promote 
the well-being of others, we are employing the 
most effectual means to advance our own. A two- 
fold good is thus attained; and efforts, however 
humble and impeded in their progress by weakness 
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and imperfections, when prompted by virtue and 
religion, will be sustained by the cheerful and sted- 
fast hope of the Divine blessing. 

In the moral as in the material world, the 
Almighty works by secondary means ; and to man 
He has assigned energies of mind and strength of 
body adequate to attain the ends for which he was 
created. The earth is all-bountiful, but her gifts 
must be solicited by industry: the husbandman 
could vainly hope to see his fields smile with 
golden harvests, were he to neglect to scatter the 
seed in her fostering bosom. We, by the mprcy of 
God, possess knowledge : we know our duties, and 
are endowed with the means of discharging them. 
These are the instruments by which seed, prolific 
with life, may be scattered. The soil to J)e enriched 
by their diffusion is as boundless as the earth, for 
it embraces the multitudes of the human race who 
walk upon its surface. And doubtless a kind 
Providence will shed its heavenly dew upon the 
good seed which man may sow for the benefit of 
his fellow-creatures, until, arrayed in the s beauty 
of moral truth and of religion, they shall humbly 
aspire to that elevated position to which they were 
destined by their benevolent Creator. 

When I contemplate all that is now being effected 
in this country by Education, or what is assumed to 
be such, and feel as I do, that by its machinery the 
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mould is fashioned which shall form the future man, 
and give a direction to his inclinations which if 
good shall raise him to happiness, if depraved, 
depress him to misery, I can scarcely comprehend, 
much less express, the vast importance of its agency, 
which seems omnipotent in directing the course of 
the world. 

But the great question of Education is not left 
to our disposal. We are merely agents in the hands 
of the Almighty, and whatever our conceptions may 
be as to the moral and intellectual improvement of 
man, we may be assured that the stamp r of pro- 
gression has been indelibly impressed upon his 
course. Eeason and religion will prove that he 
must necessarily advance, and aspire incessantly 
to excellence still higher than that which he has 
attained. For the human mind, like the heavenly 
bodies, is propelled by an impulse, unseen and 
incomprehensible, but its effects are not the less 
certain. 

The question therefore open to discussion is, what 
direction we shall give to this activity of the intel- 
lect, in order that through its agency those ends 
may be attained of which we have been speaking. 
For it is evident that upon this point man's weal 
or woe will chiefly depend. 

The dictates of right reason, and more particu- 
larly the injunctions of religion, alone can be safely 
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followed in this inquiry. Eules derived from other 
sources cannot be safely relied upon. The customs, 
manners, and peculiarities of societies, or of com- 
munities, may be local, and of limited operation : 
they cannot therefore guide us in the formation of 
general rules; they are changeable, and therefore, 
though sometimes right, they will frequently be 
wrong. They are liable to fluctuations, and often 
deviate from right reason, which alone is fixed, and 
the suggestions of which are of permanent and un- 
changeable efficacy. 

Man has a natural inclination to novelty, which 
is perpetually alluring the mind to irregular and 
wayward thoughts. Of this tendency Satan availed 
himself; and when he had disarmed Adam of the 
safeguards of reason and religion, his temptation 
succeeded. Man was shorn of his strength when 
he lost his reverence for his Maker. A desire after 
novelty was instilled into his bosom by the entice- 
ments of the arch-enemy ; and, as this feeling was 
now uncontrolled by reason, he fell a victim to what 
had already become his own natural propensity. 
Eight reason and religion I consider identical; at 
least, they should always be viewed as inseparably 
conjoined. Voltaire, the great apostle of infidelity, 
taught France to bow to the shrine of Eeason, and to 
discard her fairer and celestial sister, Eeligion, from 
her thoughts. Virtue v or Eeason was deified in a 
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mortal form, but the goddess was unable to stem the 
tide of vice, cruelty, and immorality that inundated 
that unhappy land. The statue of the arch-infidel, 
in the national library of Paris, appears rather the 

4 

representation of Satan himself; for the chiselled 
form seems instinct with gratification at beholding 
the disastrous effects of the mode of Education 
which his zeal endeavoured to disseminate through 
the world. He planted a tree, the fruit of which 
scattered discord among men, and exhaled poison 
more fatal than the fabled " Upas." This merely 
destroyed the bodies of men ; that, their immortal 
souls. 

The processes of Education are always going on 
in the world, either for good or evil. A moral 
duty therefore is imposed upon us to direct its 
ever-stimulating power to a right and legitimate 
end. The mind cannot lie dormant. There is 
an energy in its native constitution which cannot 
be checked. The soul has longings after knowledge 
which seem like the aspirations of a righteous 
ambition to fit it for a higher state. For this life is 
but the infancy of our existence, and though short, 
the manner in which it is passed is of unspeakable 
importance. As the world grows older, the mind 
of man becomes more quickened to the importance 
of progression, and more animated with a desire 
to forward it. There exists at this moment an 
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energy in the world to which its previous history 
can bring no parallel. On! and on! and on! is 
still the cry. 

It seems (but, alas ! the future is hidden from 
our view, environed in the mists in which Provi- 
dence, for wise purposes, has shrouded it) as if we 
were verging upon those days when knowledge 
shall cover the earth — not as a second deluge, to 
destroy, but to renovate and restore the beauty 
which was lost by man's transgression. Wo ; the 
impulses of the mind, when they lead to good, can- 
not be impeded in their course. Their origin is 
Divine, and Eeason acknowledges their sway, for they 
assist and enlarge her own sphere of action. They 
were implanted in the human bosom to refine the 
soul from impurities, to free it from the grossness 
and stupidity which would depress it to the earth 
and alienate it from Heaven, whence it came, and 
whither it tends. We err when we attempt to 
separate, even in idea, our present from our future 
state of being. The former is a prelude to the 
latter, or rather a part of it, for both form one 
continuous whole. And the soul, expanding in 
its conceptions, and purified and sanctified in its 
present existence, is prepared to enter upon its 
second stage of being, to receive greater purity, 
accessions of power, and increase of sanctity and 
of bliss. 



CHAPTER I. 

(a) Education, to be effective, must be conducted upon physio- 
logical principles — (b) Exposition of the term physiological — 
(c) Mind dependent upon organic structure ; education to be 
based upon a knowledge of this — (d) The senses dependent 
upon physical organization, and capable of improvement under 
discipline — (e) The passions, their nature indicated by ex- 
ternal signs ; examples of this, their influence in the social 
system — (/) The aid rendered by science in perfecting educa- 
tion — (g) Anatomical science important — [h) Discipline ne- 
cessary to the body as well as to the mind, both require 
regiments) Varieties of character evidenced in the infant 
mind ; important that mothers direct their attention to this 
point. 

(a) No system of Education can be perfect un- 
less conducted upon physiological principles. The 
term physiological has reference to the exposition of 
the manner in which the organic functions of the 
body singly and reciprocally act, and by which our 
corporeal frames are kept in health, and life itself 
maintained. (6) But I wish to extend the meaning 
of the term : I apply it also to the .manner in which 
the bodily functions act upon the mind, and the 
mind upon our external conduct. I- trace the 
operation (secret, but yet powerful in its influence) 
of that wonderful mystery called mind or intellect, 
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and attempt to show how character is formed, and 
how conduct (which is only the exponent of inward 
operations) may and ought to be traced to mental 
organization. This will necessarily lead me to a 
discussion of the manner in which what is natural, 
yet perverse and untoward, may be arrested in its 
downward tendency, and elevated into purity and 
excellence. 

(c) Mind is dependent upon organic structure, 
and to promote the full development of the intellect 
a knowledge of the functions of the human body 
and of their mode of action is necessary. We 
want an educational system based upon this as a 
principle, by which our corporeal and mentaT natures 
may be taught mutually to assist and not retard 
the operations of each other by incessant hostility. 
Our bodies, considered simply in themselves, are 
objects of wonder and admiration ; they are, more- 
over, the receptacles of mind, and of all its powers 
and mysterious influences. Intimately connected 
with these two distinct natures of mind and body 
is the soul — an emanation of deity — and forming, 
in combination, a triune existence, emblematical of 
the God of revelation. An educational system, 
therefore, if such could be devised, which may lead 
matter to act in subordination to mind, and in 
harmony with its high purposes, and thus render 
both the faithful servants of the soul, would be of 
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paramount importance to the temporal and eternal 
welfare of man. (d) I consider it unnecessary to 
attempt to prove that the existence of our senses 
and the greater or less degree of their perfection 
depend upon physical organization. Our various 
senses are ministers to the mind. Hearing brings 
to the mind knowledge of things which the eye 
cannot see, and seeing informs the mind of all 
things visible in the material universe. These ex- 
amples are sufficient to show, in a familiar way, 
the modes of communication between the body and 
the mind, and they are of momentary occurrence. 
What I am now saying reaches your intellect 
through material agencies. In uttering these words, 
I am throwing this air into modulations, which, 
striking upon the fine instrument of the ear, carry 
my meaning into your minds. The influence of 
the mind upon the body is equally clear, and the 
effects of it familiar to all. A single word, a look, 
nay, even a thought, can bring a flush of blood to 
the palest cheek, and instantaneously change its 
pallor into the redness of the rose. There are 
instances of the hair turning grey in a single night, 
the effect of violent grief. The cruel jest practised 
upon a young soldier, and the result of it is com- 
monly known. An official messenger came to him 
with the headsman and an order for his execution. 
He was required to bare his throat, and to kneel 

B 
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• 

down; but instead of the blow, the loud laugh 
was raised In the morning, when the ycJung man 
appeared among his comrades, his hair was grey. 

Numerous other physiological facts might be 
adduced in illustration ; but though highly inte- 
resting as natural phenomena, they are familiarly 
known. 

The degree of perfection possessed by our senses, 
depends, as to their natural condition, upon physical 
organization. But they are susceptible of improve- 
ment or of deterioration, according to the disci- 
pline to which they may be subjected. A person 
born blind can hear sounds with distinctness 
which would not reach the ear of him who looks 
abroad with the open eye. 'Not that nature has 
endowed the ear of the sightless man with keener 
sensibility, but that the deprivation of one faculty 
has quickened that which is available into greater 
acuteness. Instead of two senses, he depends upon 
one for intelligence of distant objects, and this by 
discipline acquires greater refinement. The Indian 
leads a life of incessant warfare ; he assails his 
enemy and evades his attacks by stratagem, and his 
eye and his ear are almost the sole guardians of his 
life and property. What appear to the eyes of the 
European shapeless specks, assume in his, fixed 
forms and lineaments that warn him of approaching 
danger. His ear in contact with the earth can 
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separate mingled sounds coming from remote 
distances, and never mistakes for the rustling of 
leaves, or the waving of grass, or the movement of 
wild animals, the tread of an enemy. This is the 
effect of what may be termed the education of the 
senses, (e) But there is another and even more 
important part of our constitutional system de- 
pendent also upon physical organization- — I refer 
to our passions. One man is of an even tempera- 
ment, not easily excited, another irascible ; one is 
yielding, another inflexible ; one is selfish, another 
generous ; the soul of one is unable to expand 
beyond itself, and life is passed uncheered by the 
smiles and fond endearments of mutual love, or the 
consolations of friendship. All the passions of the 
heart have an egotistical tendency; they move in 
a narrow circle, of which self is the centre, while 
another cannot compress his heart into solitary 
enjoyment. Examples illustrative of these remarks 
are recognised by the most careless observer. The 
sanguine complexion, the sun -tinted hair, and 
certain peculiarities of features indicate men of 
impetuous dispositions; whereas the grey eye, 
almost exclusively English, and not sufficiently 
esteemed for its beauty, full of calm contemplation, 
gives us the impression that the passions within are 
likely seldom to be excited into violence. The 
passions — I pause at, mention of the word, because 
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I see in the workings of the passions the fuel that 
lights up the world in uncontrollable rebellion 
against God and reason — are the nurses of crime, 
whether covert in thought or open in action. The 
domestic hearth, the very symbol of peace and joy 
and happiness, is converted by them into a den of 
discord. The fair face of nature is stained with 
human blood, and man becomes the slayer of his 
fellow-men, impelled to outrage, in opposition to 
reason and religion, by the impulses of the passions. 
The passions, then, when their influence is un- 
controlled by right reason, are the moving springs 
of human actions. Nature has implanted them, 
and they must therefore be serviceable ; and 
though evil has depraved and rendered them im- 
patient of restraint, they may be purified and sub- 
jected to discipline. (/) Science is daily throwing 
light upon this subject, and" whilst she enlarges the 
bounds of knowledge, she also invites man to aspire 
to the position to which he was destined, and assists 
him in his efforts to attain it. The world was 
framed and fashioned by the Great Creator, and 
both it and all which it contains are under the 
control of immutable laws, and the object of science 
is to investigate their extent, influence, and con- 
nection. And be it remarked, that no kind of 
knowledge, if it be of a useful kind, is limited 
and confined within a circle of its own, peculiar 
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to itself ; it necessarily extends to, and is connected 
with, other kinds of knowledge. 

For sciences, however apparently distinct, are in 
their ramifications connected with each other. They 
are mutually dependent, and each lends its aid to 
each in the attainment of truth, the essence of 
which exists in the mind of that great Being who 
is the fountain of it And as truth is fixed and 
unchangeable, so also the various pursuits of know- 
ledge (which merely implies the comprehension of 
truth) have, like the planetary system, a mutual 
sympathy and harmonious tendency. 

The sciences never clash : our errors alone bring 
them into apparent collision. 

(g) -It is to science then that we turn — anatomical 
science — to enable us to comprehend the mysteries 
of human organization as affecting both our pas- 
sions and our intellect; and it is the duty of 
parents to apply themselves assiduously to the 
study of those subsidiary aids which physiological 
science affords for the improvement of the faculties 
of their children, (h) The nurture and exercise 
both of the mind and of the body, as they are 
mutually dependent, should be relatively propor- 
tionate. If claims are made upon the functions 
and powers of the one, due attention should be 
given to provide for the well-being of the other. 
Nature requires this, and her demands cannot be 
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neglected with impunity. The body must be 
cherished, or the mind will lose its elastic force. 
If the mind be overtasked, the body cannot retain 
its healthy energies: both must be kept under a 
judicious regimen, uniformly And simultaneously 
carried on. A due attention to this important point 
will, under the blessing of God, ensure happiness to 
our children whilst they are passing through the 
first stages of their existence, and enable them, 
through the future periods of life, to exercise the 
combined faculties of body and mind with the full 
effect and vigour which nature intended. That the 
physiological mode of Education which I am recom- 
mending may have to encounter many difficulties, 
is readily admitted. But labour is necessary to the 
attainment of excellence, and the pursuit of it is 
generally Embarrassed by obstacles. These , diffi- 
culties should inspire us with motives for action, 
until at length we see that education embraces a 
large portion of our moral duties ; that it is a work 
to be carried on, in, and by ourselves, through every 
stage of life, and the benefits of it to be extended as 
widely as our individual means will admit. 

(i) If the minds and bodies of infants were 
endowed with uniform strength, character, and 
capacity, one general code would be universally 
available. But perhaps no two individuals have 
ever been exactly duplicates of each other, either in 
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mind or body, and the keener the discrimination of 
the observer, the peculiarities of each become more 
discernible. 

Children even of the same parents, subjected to 
the same nurture and discipline, have yet differences 
of character more or less distinctly marked. An 
observant mother will soon learn to distinguish 
these shades of difference, both mental and corporeal, 
in the little inmates of her nursery, and she will 
find that her modes of treatment, to be effectual, 
must be varied. A uniform rule, if adopted, whilst 
it would be beneficial to some, would prove in- 
jurious to others. Their nutriment, even, should be 
apportioned in quantity, according to each indi- 
vidual requirement, and the quality also is some- 
times worthy of attention. One is fickle, daring, 
and impetuous; another, timid, peevish, and irritable; 
and as the mother soothes the little creature in her 
arms with caresses, and composes it to peace with 
some accustomed lullaby of sweet sounds, the neces- 
sity of different modes of treatment is forced upon 
her attention. 



CHAPTER II. 

(a) Education should commence when ideas of things first begin to 
be formed — (b) Childhood the season of happiness — (c) Nursery- 
training — (d) The character of children indicated in their selec- 
tion of sports — (e) Frequent changes during early development 
of mind — (/) An instructor therefore ought to be vigilant to 
ascertain their degree of strength or of weakness, the prompt- 
ings of inclination, and the aversions of dislike — (</) Formation 
of character to commence from childhood — (A) Rectitude 
naturally acceptable to the mind at this age — (»') Importance, 
therefore, of instilling sound principles — (k) Perfect confidence 
between parent and child necessary to effect this. 

(a) The age at which Education should commence 
has often been debated, and opposite opinions been 
given upon the subject. When the mind begins to 
admit impressions, and to conceive ideas of things, 
it is prepared, as it appears to me, to receive 
instruction. This, therefore, should be the starting- 
point of education. The infant mind, within its 
own little sphere of comprehension, should then be 
taught to think rightly — think it assuredly will, 
and, unless directed by judicious management, most 
probably wrongly. Habits through every stage of 
life, even in infancy, are constantly in a state of 
formation ; their growth is silent, yet certain, and if 
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not watched and directed, and if necessary eradi- 
cated, will become inveterate. The sapling may be 
bent or uprooted, but when it has grown into a 
trunk and shot its roots into the bowels of the 
earth, it becomes fixed in its place, and will defy 
your efforts to remove it. To teach what is right, 
even when the mind is prepared for its reception, is 
often difficult; but when errors and mischievous 
habits have been contracted, the difficulty is in- 
creased. If the soil is encumbered with weeds, 
they must - be rooted out before you commit your 
seed to the earth with the hope of a goodly harvest. 
The instincts of parental love need only a right 
direction to guard against this evil. Love looks 
with unwearied eye and increasing vigilance upon 
the object of its affections. Its purpose is single, 
pure, and unalloyed. Self has no part in it, but its 
very nature exposes it to errors, the consequences 
of which are v deplorable. The tenderness of a 
mother's love is holy, but when not under the 
guidance of discretion, it too often produces effects 
pregnant with future evil 

' Love is the fulfilling of the law/ is an expres- 
sion which contains a truth metaphysically correct ; 
and whilst it is sublime in conception, it is most 
comprehensive ; for it embraces all the duties of 
man. It prompts to obedience and to action. 
The love of a parent for a child is an instinct, 
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• 

but it is strengthened by reason and sanctified by 
religion. 

A mother in her fostering cares is never wearied, 
though her labour is toilsome. She denies herself 
exercise, rest, and pleasure: the sick-bed of her 
infant is more attractive. Her pleasure, indeed, is 
to watch its every motion, to minister to its com- 
forts, and to supply its wants. Whilst nurturing 
the feeble body, every impulse of temper, every 
indication of intelligence, all the struggles of the 
mind, become apparent to her observation. Her 
parental guardianship is divinely appointed, and 
love is its animating principle, for it proceeds from 
love. This sweetens the labour of education, and 
shows the best means of carrying it on. It directs 
the thoughts to the future of that infant life, to its 
safety and well-being as a creature of time, and to 
its happiness as a creature of immortality. Parental 
love feels its own promptings to be the injunction 
of Providence never to lose sight of these unspeak- 
ably important purposes. 

(b) But childhood is the season of happiness, and 
the enjoyments of the infant thrill through the 
bosom of the parent. There is no music so sweet 
to a parent's ear as the jocund laugh of the nursery: 
it is a hallowed scene ; and if the tread of a father's 
foot stills it into silence, he should feel that there 
is something in himself that clashes with the har- 
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mony of nature- — a discordant string th&t mars the 
sweet music of innocence. Let him beware! his 
position is perilous ; he sees the first symptom of 
the declension of filial affection: his children's 
hearts are closing against him, for they feel by 
unerring instinct that his breast is not responsive 
to their joys. They fear ; and fear is the grave of 
love. A king of France was once discovered by a 
courtier, on hands and knees, playing with his 
children. His state and dignity he left in his 
cabinet, and the pride of the monarch yielded to the 
affection of the man. 

(c) Cheerfulness should never be repressed, and 
the enjoyments that proceed from the vivacity of 
the child's spirits are the means employed by a 
benignant Providence to develop the powers of the 
man. Body and mind participate in the beneficial 
effects. A sedentary child is seldom healthy ; one 
heavy, or devoid of animation, rarGly intelligent. 
Exercise of the voice and limbs gives tone and 
vigour to the body ; and the mind, employed in the 
little inventions and contests of games, acquires 
habits of thought ; hence acuteness, discrimination, 
and sagacity are learned from necessity. This is 
nursery training. 

(d) The sports, too, of children give indications 
of character ; and an observant parent will be able 
to draw conclusions from these of great importance 
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in the future training of his offspring. In the 
buoyancy of infancy, nature displays herself un- 
restricted by forms and ceremony; the feelings of 
the heart are open to view, and, when carefully 
noted, will serve as guides in educational labours. 
From sports the child derives enjoyment, and an 
enlargement of all its powers, mental and bodily; 
and the parent will learn from them that discern- 
ment and discrimination which will enable him to 
devise and employ the most beneficial modes of 
instruction. The dictates of nature, though simple, 
are wise, and their meaning may always be under- 
stood from manifest indications. But pride and 
presumption too often overlook their importance. 

(e) In childhood the mental powers are in a 
growing state, and consequently liable to perpetual 
fluctuations and variety of phases. These changes 
are generally dependent upon physical causes. It 
has been said, that we may always have out 
faculties in their full extent at our command, 
and that we have only to summon their aid to 
exact obedience. This is an error, and opposed 
to the most common physiological deductions. 
Even atmospheric changes, whilst they affect the 
body, influence the mind ; and no strength, whether 
mental or corporeal, is wholly free from casual 
depression and abatement of its ,wonted vigour. 
The darkening clouds will destroy vivacity of 
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spirits. Bat the minds and bodies of children 
are much more susceptible of changes from these 
causes, because in them reason is weaker, and 
the will has less power to uphold their weakness. 
A child at one time can effect with ease what 
no labour or effort will accomplish at another. (/) 
An intelligent instructor, therefore, should possess 
sufficient physiological knowledge to enable him 
to discern the indications of flagging powers, and 
exact no more than the child is able to perform. 
The mind is as much injured as the body by over- 
exertion: both may be loaded to excess, and 
equally injured by the burden. The performance 
of an imposed task is considered as the measure 
of the child's capacity ; for what he has once done, 
he can accomplish again. A most inconclusive 
argument ! The functions of the brain are, as to 
their effective energy, exposed to incessant varia- 
tions, and consequently are not always at the 
disposal of the child's wilL In short, a child can 
understand at one time what baffles his compre- 
hension at another. It is so even with our- 
selves ; the will, indeed, has great influence over 
the mind, but is the will under the child's 
control? He possesses mental ppwers, the exer- 
cise of which, to the full extent of their force, 
depends upon the wilL But is the will always 
ready to obey? It often rebels against reason, 
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whose peculiar office is to control it and restrain 
its waywardness. 

The authority of reason, even when mature 
and strengthened by experience, is found too weak 
to maintain her sway. If then reason, weak indeed 
in the child, be unable at all times to control the 
powers of his mind, be cautious not to introduce 
as a substitute the influence of fear. A momentary 
victory may be gained, but the barren triumph will 
be followed by no permanent fruits, but rather 
disastrous consequences. Do not, however, mis- 
understand me. I am no advocate for indolence, 
but for that duly apportioned labour by which 
the faculties, whilst they are exercised, are also 
strengthened. Long brooding over lessons begets 
lassitude, and, if it be frequently repeated, habits 
of inattention are contracted; the will at length 
becomes stubborn, refuses obedience, and rejects 
authority ; the faculties are stupified, and from 
disuse sink into incapacity, from which the mind 
will never be roused, because hatred has confirmed 
it. 

Examples of this kind are numerous, and it 
appears to me, incontestably prove some radical 
defect in the mode of instruction. A pleasing 
interest should be thrown into the daily task, so 
that the will may forerun the mind, and invite 
and stimulate it to action. Labour will thus 
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become a source of enjoyment, because it follows 
the will, and be undertaken with as much energy 
as a favourite pastime. Habits of a cheerful 
performance will succeed, and duties will be 
learned before their importance has been enforced 
by reason, or their obligation enjoined by religion. 
When failures occur in education, it is usual to 
seek the cause in the defects of the pupil ; whilst 
it is more than probable they may be traced to 
the inaptitude or ignorance, the contracted views 
or general shortcomings, of the instructor. 

I have known schools in which classes, when 
they have appeared before one teacher, have been 
uniformly alert, joyous, and deeply interested, and 
their improvement, stimulated by such feelings, 
has exceeded expectation. The same classes, when 
engaged upon the same subject, but before another 
teacher, have been dismissed with censure and dis- 
credit, because, through inattention or dislike, they 
appeared heavy, languid, and inert. 

Other tendencies, also, in the minds of the 
young demand the closest observation. Notwith- 
standing the high authority of Johnson, I am of 
opinion that talents are various in kind, as well 
as different in degree, and that they are so not 
from any subsequent direction which they may be 
supposed to take from habit or education, but from 
the original impress of nature. Many arguments 
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might be adduced in support of this hypothesis, 
but to my mind it is clear from the almost 
universal concurrence of mankind in this opinion. 
It may also be remarked, as the natural and 
artificial wants of man are boundless in kind, so 
his works are admirable in excellence, and it is 
probable that talents receive from nature peculiar 
tendencies or inclinations in order that their 
energies may be employed most effectually, some 
in one way, some in another, according as the wants 
of man in a social and civilised state demand, and 
with the excellence which refinement requires. 

It may be added, that talents, unless urged to 
perseverance by the promptings of inclination and 
the inward persuasion of peculiar aptitude, rarely 
attain to excellence. Thus some are imbued with 
a taste for the fine arts, some for pure science, 
whilst the greater number are prepared, and 
perhaps only competent, to discharge the laborious 
duties required by social life. 

Nature, doubtless, is wise in these distributions 
of her influences; for the impulses of inclination 
which proceed from them tend to the gradual 
advancement of man's condition ; and, these views 
being recognised as correct, it is incumbent upon 
parents to ascertain the natural tendencies of their 
children, as a means to promote the permanent 
welfare both of them and of the community. 
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(g) My subject now brings me to the considera- 
tion of the formation of character. In the whole 
range of education, nothing is so important. This 
gives a colour to our present condition, and its 
influence extends into futurity. It is the main- 
spring which imparts motion to the whole machinery 
of man's conduct, directs his actions and fixes his 
destiny, and claims, therefore, our most earnest 
solicitude. 

Nature points out childhood as the most proper 
period for this purpose; for the passions, as they 
are not then concealed by art, nor disguised by 
fraud, have open play, and assume, as it were, a 
taagMe *_.'*! L, ft*. ^ b. guided 
and their aims directed or controlled. 

An infant in its nurse's arms will fall into 
transports of temper to attain any desired object, 
when it has once found such means efficacious to 
gain what it covets. All concessions to outbreaks 
of passions should be withheld; and this, indeed, 
is the first, yet very important step in the formation 
of character. But refusal, whilst it is determined, 
should always be sweetened with love and kindness, 
and good humowr should never be lost because a child 
is perverse or irritable. % Children are imitative 
creatures, far beyond our ordinary conceptions, and 
what is wrong is more easily copied than what is 

right, because it meets with an according sympathy 

c 
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in the natural depravity. A nurse, therefore, pos- 
sessed of discreet judgment and ,a cheerful temper, 
cannot be too highly valued ; for by means of her 
opportunities, she may greatly assist the parent in 
moulding the ductile mind into the form prepared 
for it. 

(h) Cheerfulness best develops the infant faculties; 
makes the child happy without an effort, causes 
the mind to expand, inspires energy into the bodily 
functions, and imparts efficacy to the other means 
which may be employed to promote formation of 
character. And be it always remembered, that 
childhood is the happy season in which the beauty 
of rectitude makes the most vivid impressions. 
Worldliness has not contracted the mind into 
selfishness, nor experience weakened the confidence 
of simplicity by suspicion. Cunning has not been 
learned as a safeguard against the dexterity of 
fraud. life is pleasant, and if tear-drops dim the 
roses of the cheek, it is but a momentary sorrow, 
soon cheered by a mother's smiles. 

The task therefore is now easy ; nature itself 
invites you to commence it, before vicious habits 
rise up in hostile array to oppose your efforts. 
And as the mind of the child cannot remain 
inactive, it becomes the duty of the parent to take 
advantage of this activity, by presenting before the 
young and ardent imagination images of the pure 
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and holy, and forms of the good and beautiful. 
These images, rendered the more lovely because 
endeared by a parents tenderness, are stamped 
upon the heart, never to be wholly erased whilst 
memory shall continue to look back upon the past, 
either with pleasure or regret. 

(i) Familiarity with evil is fatal to purity of 
mind; the first view of it indeed, to the eye of 
innocence, is offensive ; it repels by its native de- 
formity, because it meets with nothing responsive 
in the bosom. But familiarity will soon render 
it less repulsive ; and even if reason and religion, 
in after years, should bring conviction of error, still 
memory will raise up many a thought loaded with 
repentance, and sadden the heart by reproaches 
instead of cheering it by grateful recollections. To 
encourage purity of thought, therefore, is of the 
utmost importance; and this can only be effected 
by the inculcation of good, and by withdrawing the 
very appearance of evil from the view and mind of 
the child; for the stream must be impure if the 
fountain be polluted. This subject induces me to 
advise parents to employ the greatest circumspection 
in the choice of those persons with whom their 
children must necessarily pass their most familiar 
hours. Their character, as witnessed in their out- 
ward conduct, althpugh the primary, is not the sole 
point for consideration : the inward principles, the 
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purity, the intelligence, the natural delicacy and 
refinement of the mind, should be tested with 
the greatest solicitude. A careless discrimination 
between right and wrong, and general coarseness of 
sentiment, are often the result of these associations, 
and the evils thus contracted are not easily removed 
by any subsequent efforts. 

I insist upon this point with the greater earnest- 
ness, because I believe that a habit of rectitude, 
and even a love of virtue from its own inherent 
beauty, may be established at an early age, and 
form a safeguard against the temptations which, 
in the future stages of life, will assail and con- 
tend for mastery even with the best and firmest 
principles. 

In books, in conversation, in example, in the 
country walk and by the fireside, a high morality 
looking heavenward, but not always bringing re- 
ligion into verbal expression, should be kept in 
view. 

Good and evil should each have its own fixed 
position, and the difference be accurately marked, 
so that even a child, as far as concerns his present 
condition, may distinguish between them. 

He should be beguiled, by leading questions, into 
forming a right judgment upon all the incidents 
containing in themselves examples of good and 
evil. This practice will improve the intellectual 
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faculties, and lay a foundation for the establishment 
of moral principles ; and as the mind is gradually- 
expanded, more enlarged views should be submitted 
to it, until at length the reasons may be assigned 
why virtue is good, and vice evil, (k) To accomplish 
these great objects, a perfect confidence must subsist 
between parent and child. The mind of the one 
should open instinctively to the love of the other ; 
for affection, and not severity, rules the heart. An 
austere parent will never know his child. This 
seems to me the most affecting of human thoughts, 
and among the heaviest of human afflictions. But 
it is a common case. A father, thinking he has a 
stern duty to perform, does it sternly. The child 
shrinks from an austere look, and pours his confi-' 
dence into more inviting ears. I have seen a child 
tremble before a father in the Narration of a simple 
and unimportant event, although it contained nothing 
which could offend, and was recommended by the 
truth. This arose from want of a clear perception 
whether it was safe or unsafe to disclose it, or 
whether the account might be agreeable or offensive. 
This is in every respect a most lamentable state of 
things, but it is no uncommon one. But when the 
instinctive confidence which flows from the hallowed 
promptings of pure nature has free play, the opposite 
prevails. If the child be allowed to obey his in- 
ward impulses, his heart, like the flower expanding 
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to receive the genial rays of the sun, will be opened 
to his parent. But the parent's love must be mani- 
fest to the child; he must be convinced that it 
warms his bosom, and then the sympathetic feeling 
will prompt him to rush into his parent's arms, to 
disclose every fear and hope, every thought that 
pains and every sensation that delights the heart. 
These relationships are dearer than gold, and worldly 
grandeur and aggrandizement are sordid, when com- 
pared with the bliss which flows from them. If 
this wretched mistake of severity were discarded, 
who is there so fitted as a parent to guide his child 
into the love of all that is pure, and good, and right, 
or to teach him to look with recoiling aversion upon 
all that is depraved and impure? 



CHAPTER III. 

(a) Home, its pleasures and advantages — (b) The danger of con- 
cealment counteracted, and the development of the moral and 
intellectual powers of the child best attained through its 
influences — (c) The talents of children being various in kind, 
and unequal in degree, parents should ascertain what inclina- 
tions are merely adventitious or the growth of habit, and what 
proceed from physical organization — Illustrations, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Pascal, Baretti — (d) The brain, as the organ of the 
mind, requires repose and nourishment, hence the necessity 
of avoiding whatever tends to throw the tender mind of 
the child into tumultuous agitation — (e) Duty of enforcing 
upon children the importance of faithful description in the 
narration of facts, and in disclosing inward impressions— 
(/) Truth, indispensable to success in life — (g) Courage, the 
offspring of truth — (A) Fear, of duplicity and falsehood — (i) 
Cowardice and fear destructive to moral courage, the founda- 
tion of fortitude. 

(a) Closely connected with this state of boundless 
confidence and cheerful reliance upon a parent's 
love, is the happiness of home. Wise, indeed, are 
those who look upon that sacred spot as the scene 
of life's most valued pleasures. The mother- who 
rules by love, and not by fear; who encourages 
every innocent recreation, and whilst she promotes 
childish sports, shares in the gambols of her little 
ones ; who, sympathising with their feelings, induces 
a conviction that no home can be compared with 
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their own ; — that mother, I say, is sowing the seqds 
of virtue which; hereafter shall ripen into fruit that 
will bless and be blessed. As often as they leave 
the paternal roof, they will return with renewed 
delight; and even in future years, when remem- 
brance shall recall the happiness which they enjoyed 
beneath it, the fountains of all the kindly feelings 
will open with fond affection, and gladden the heart 
in every vicissitude of life. Nay more, the recol- 
lection of the innocent pleasures and pure enjoy- 
ments which gladdened the heart in that virtuous 
abode, will perhaps arm them against the tempta- 
tions of vice, and the allurements to dissipation. 
It will also, and this truly is no trivial consideration, 
strengthen the ties of relationship and draw its 
cords still closer. 

It follows therefore, that austerity, gloom, dul- 
ness, depression, are terms, the meaning of which 
in their application should never be felt in the 
domestic circle. 

Occupation that pleasingly engages attention, and 
not labour that wearies; cheerfulness that animates, 
and not dulness that depresses the spirits; peace 
that gives repose to the mind, and not tumult that 
disturbs it ; — these should have an indwelling, and 
crown the altar of domestic happiness. In such a 
home, all the sensibilities of our children's hearts 
will flourish under the culture of mental affection, 
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and an easier path be opened to convey instruction 
to their minds. 

Home, I repeat, may thus be converted into the 
noblest seminary of education, in which our sons 
and daughters may be taught the duties of life, and 
learn that nothing is to be feared but God, nothing 
to be hated but sin, nothing to be loved for its own 
sake but virtue. Hereafter they will be called 
upon to hold a position similar to your own, 
and they will be enabled, with God's blessing, to 
transmit to their posterity the virtues which they 
imbibed from your lips, and with a lustre unim- 
paired. 

(b) This happiness of the domestic circle pro- 
duces, also, what I might almost term a virtue, for 
it is an essential part of one — I mean an aversion 
to concealment. What indeed has a heart, pure in 
its innocence, and upright in its rectitude, to conceal ? 
Errors and transgressions, doubtless will be com- 
mitted, even under the wisest discipline ; but the 
conscious heart, when mutual affection exists, cannot 
suffer the pain of concealment ; it will disburden 
itself to the love of a fond parent, whose admoni- 
tions have always been sweetened by kindness, 
whose reproofs are not felt to be harsh, because they 
touch the soul with the conviction that they have 
been merited. 

In men, the outward acts are often at variance 
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with the inward feelings ; these may be disguised, 
and the true motives of action remain unknown. 
In children, this is rarely the case ; but when they 
are educated under the guidance of sound judgment 
tempered by love, discreet *and uniform in principle, 
yet affectionate, concealment never, perhaps, occurs. 
The actions, words, looks, are true indications of 
what passes within. And as concealment is the 
foster-mother of falsehood, it is of the highest im- 
portance, I will not say to render it unnecessary, 
but rather so to educate your children that the very 
name and meaning of it, in a vicious sense, be un- 
known to them. When education was less diffused 
than it is in the present day, and the true nature 
and importance of it less understood, ceremony, that 
chills the heart and represses its feelings, and fear, 
that poisons all the natural affections, were esteemed 
necessary ingredients in conducting it. A child, 
truly, might not sit down in the presence of his 
parents without express permission ! It is almost 
incredible that such profound ignorance of human 
nature should prevail. The child was held in the 
bondage of slavery, to become in his turn a tyrant. 
For slaves, when placed in authority, often become 
the most cruel taskmasters. 

Where domestic happiness, therefore, flourishes, 
concealment can have no place, for the confidence 
that springs from mutual love will render its exist- 
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ence impossible. And, moreover, all the secret 
inclinations and perpetual fluctuations to which 
the tender mind and body of the child are liable, 
can, when his heart is happy, be most easily dis- 
covered. 

This also is a matter of great moment. So true 
it is, that when educational training is conducted 
upon rational principles, the results are numerous, 
but all conduce to the attainment of the desired 
end — the development of the moral and intellectual 
powers. 

(c) As the talents of children are various in kind, 
and unequal in degree, it is important to ascertain 
the amount of labour to be imposed, and the nature 
of it. By attention to this particular, the faculties, 
whether mental or bodily, will not be injured by 
exactions unsuited to them. In the whole range of 
nature's works,. nothing is more remarkable than the 
difference of capacity manifest in children ; for in 
men this difference is much less apparent, from 
causes which it is unnecessary to explain. Some 
learn with a rapidity which no obstacles can retard 
and no difficulties stop; others advance slowly, 
and scarcely by painful efforts are able to acquire 
the rudiments of learning. This disparity in a 
great degree arises from physical organization. 
And as defect of mental power, original and in- 
herent, cannot be supplied by human art, it appears 
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most unreasonable to exact from all children an 
equal amount of labour irrespective of the natural 
inequality. Sir Isaac Newton when a boy mastered 
the elements of Euclid in a week, and Pascal, the 
greatest of all scientific Frenchmen, unaided by 
the guidance of a teacher, without even any treatise 
upon the subject, composed, or rather invented in 
his mind, mathematical theorems, and, constructing 
diagrams in accordance, proved their correctness 
with a certainty of ratiocination equal to that of 
Euclid himself. Proceeding, step by step, in an 
order naturally consecutive, he attained a certain 
point, when each theorem was found to be conse- 
quential upon that which preceded it. All this 
was effected by mental powers truly stupendous, 
aided and excited by a natural inclination to 
geometrical studies. It was effected, moreover (the 
evidence, although most incredible, is incontestable), 
before he had attained his twelfth year. Baretti 
also had acquired many languages, both ancient 
*ind modern, so as to write them with correctness 
and speak them with ease and fluency whilst a 
mere child. It is also said that his skill as a 
linguist was equalled by his profound knowledge of 
the sciences and general literature. These and 
others who have rivalled them, walked round the 
circle of science and knowledge, guided in their 
progress by their own intuitive light ; nothing 
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obstructed their stately march, and ' difficulties 
vanished at their touch/ 

If all possessed highly intellectual powers, the 
task of Education, as it regards the mere imparting 
of knowledge, would be easy; but Nature has 
ordained it otherwise. A careful attention, there- 
fore, to these peculiarities, will enable a parent to 
ascertain with greater certainty what inclinations 
are accidental, and what proceed from Nature ; the 
distinction is important, and it will guide in apply- 
ing the best mode of instruction. 

(d) My subject now leads me to refer to the 
Brain as the organ of the mind, to the material 
as containing and producing in some mysterious 
way the immaterial. We all know that great 
sympathy subsists between the mind and body 
when either is subjected to great labour. If the 
intellectual faculties are tasked by long-continued 
exertion, the body sinks, wearied with exhaustion, 
although it may have remained in a perfectly 
quiescent state, and indeed chiefly from this 
cause ; while, if the sinews and limbs of the body 
have been wearied by toil, the mind, although 
apparently it has had little share in it, yielding to 
the force of sympathy, loses its elastic energy. 
Even in adult age, when the will is powerful to 
control both the intellect and the bodily members, 
we are unable to exercise our own energies, in their 
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full force, when Nature rebels against it. We all 
know this from personal experience. Let us look 
then at the sensitive minds of our children, and 
learn how much more liable the cerebral functions 
are to be affected than our own. 

The Brain, as the organ of the mind, requires 
repose and nourishment, and all tumultuous agita- 
tions must necessarily be injurious to it. Child- 
hood, if we would have its faculties fairly developed, 
should be the season of peace, for these can only 
be raised to the attainable degree of perfection 
through the genial influence of love. A parent's 
care and watchfulness will enable thought to expand 
into thought, and deduction follow deduction, until 
the mind has attained to that fulness of measure 
which Providence designed for it. 

And here I am induced to allude to the de- 
plorable deterioration of the nature of man conse- 
quent upon the transgression of Adam. Originally 
pure, it then became stained and polluted. The 
natural impulses of the mind no longer produce 
the fruits of holiness. The blossoms of Eden 
still, indeed, have a sickly existence, but they are 
choked by the overgrowth of briars, and thorns, and 
weeds. The soul still feels and acknowledges the 
inward workings of the same Spirit that inspired 
Adam with love, but the unruly passions reject 
the sweet influences and scorn the humility of 
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submission. This condition of our nature imposes 
upon us, in the education of our children, a double 
duty. The first is, to prepare the soil, by rooting 
up, as far at least as is practicable, the natural 
weeds that pollute it ; the second, to throw in the 
good seeds of virtue and knowledge, which hereafter 
may produce fruits of personal happiness and social 
usefulness. The good principles which, in your 
labour of love, you infuse into the hearts of your 
children, will produce these inestimable benefits. 

(e) The natural connection of the several parts 
of my subject now brings me to one, which, whether 
considered in itself or in its consequences, is of 
prime importance. Interests — moral, religious, and 
intellectual, are involved in it, for it affects in- 
dividuals both here and hereafter — I refer to faithful 
description in the narration of facts, and in disclosing 
inward impressions. This practice should be 
enforced upon children until it has acquired a 
habit, and strict attention should be given to it 
from a very early period. 

If a parent lends a willing ear to the prattle of 
his little child nestling on his knee after the 
interval of daily absence, he will hear nursery 
recitals, puerile indeed, but not uninteresting to the 
intelligent mind, that is capable of forming con- 
clusions from circumstances trifling in themselves. 
The mother in her constant communion with her 
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offspring enjoys superior advantages. She sees 
what happens, but the father hears the recital 
through the medium of the child. It is, therefore, 
in his power to enforce the practice of faithful 
description, by an alluring kind of cross-questioning, 
carefully abstaining from the slightest approach to 
severity of reproof or harshness of tone, as this 
would tend to destroy all future confidence. I 
have heard of nursery tale-bearing, but I am of 
opinion that nothing should ever he said or done 
"before a child which that child might not repeat. 

A judicious mother will consider it a duty im- 
posed by morality and religion to promote ingenu- 
ousness in her little one, and be convinced that 
the nurse or instructor who should say, ' You 
must not tell papa or mamma this or that/ merits 
instant dismissal. It is the first lesson of deceit. 
But if things of an improper tendency are done, 
and coarse expressions spoken, before children, 
calculated to destroy the native delicacy of their 
minds, and unsuited for their lips to repeat, the 
strongest evidence is given, that the presence among 
children of persons who can be guilty of such pro- 
ceedings can only contaminate. I feel, I confess, 
somewhat warm upon this subject, because I have 
sometimes known infants lisp expressions that may 
be traced to the vulgarity, if not 'depravity, of those 
to 'whose care they have been too confidingly con- 
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signed. A mother cannot always be present with 
her children, but a knowledge of the possibility of 
such occurrences may induce her to adopt pre- 
cautionary measures. But, in truth, when I began 
to speak upon this point, I did not mean to refer to 
nursery detail ; I had in my thoughts the descrip- 
tion of whatever strikes the infant mind — little 
narrations of incidents that occur at home, or in its 
walks. These are suited for conversational lessons, 
and by them the discreet parent will find means to 
convey important instruction to the confiding hearts 
of his little ones. 

Perfect accuracy on all such occasions, even in 
giving the details, should be enforced. If the little 
actor shows a tendency to vagueness, gentle cautions 
will gradually teach it consistency. The habit of 
observation will be quickened, and the child will 
acquire a sort of proud satisfaction in its own 
growing capability of replying to every question ; 
and the parent, moreover, will obtain a perfect 
knowledge of the impressions and the modes in 
which they act upon the child's mind. This alone 
is a matter of vital importance, for, as I have before 
remarked, it will essentially aid in the great work 
of Education. 

(/) But the most gratifying result of this habit 
of accuracy of narration in children is, that it 
imperceptibly, yet surely, induces a love of truth. 

D 
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See how things, small in their origin, sometimes in 
their maturity become majestic in appearance and 
mighty in power. The Banyan tree, beneath whose 
shade an army may encamp, was once a sapling ; 
and the Nile, which fertilizes in its course distant 
lands, may be traced to a diminutive fountain. 
Wealth, aggrandizement, and worldly prosperity are 
often attained by fraud and falsehood ; the approv- 
ing voice of a good conscience is bartered to gratify 
evil passions, and the greater the success, the more 
acute the remorse which follows. But that success 
in life which results from honourable exertions, 
guided by rectitude of intention, of which, indeed, 
truth is the very essence, is not only permanent, 
but followed by inward satisfaction. In fact, to 
love truth is, I might almost say, to love and 
practise every virtue ; and lovers of truth, possess- 
ing as they do sterling excellences of various 
kinds, but all in some way allied to each other, 
generally command, because they deserve, success. 

(g) From truth springs the noble quality of 
courage, which makes the heart strong in purpose 
and bold in faith and confidence. I refer, of 
course, to that moral courage which enables us to 
meet the exigencies of life and surmount difficulties; 
for it creates the composure of a good conscience, 
which leaves the mind free to act with the neces- 
sary energy in any perplexity. 
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(h) It may almost with certainty be assumed, 
that falsehood is the result of fear, and the habit 
of it may too often be traced to childhood. Then 
the foundation of it is laid; minute at first, the 
deformity of it almost escapes observation, and, 
although a vice, it is almost considered venial, 
because it appears in the form of a child. An 
awful delusion ! of which the future consequences 
are not foreseen from want of due reflection. 

It is a melancholy fact, that the most upright 
of parents, whilst they manifest a laudable zeal for 
truth, often by adopting wrong means to promote 
it, in their ignorance blindly discourage it. A 
timid child is sternly interrogated. The austere 
brow and menacing voice create fear for the con- 
sequences, and, although the circumstances of the 
case may have been trivial, the child, unable to 
discriminate between a slight error and a great 
enormity, and impressed with a conviction of the 
latter, from the dread frown and intimidating tone 
seeks refuge in falsehood, (i) A lie is essential to 
concealment, and once uttered the barrier between 
right and wrong is broken down, and the Rubicon 
is passed, and perhaps the secret admonitions of 
the conscience will be less and less regarded. A 
lie once saved from chastisement; it may do so 
again : even detection will lose its terrors, and 
cease to alarm, for Shame now withdraws her 
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friendly aid from the conscience, until at last 
hardness of heart will be succeeded by duplicity, 
prevarication, and the unblushing habit of falsehood. 

And not by these alone will the soul be con- 
taminated ; for when one vice insinuates itself into 
the breast, it ever brings in its train a numerous 
brood, which, like Milton's Sin, is engendered of it. 
For if fear produces falsehood, falsehood in its 
turn generates fear. The man who is conscious 
that he is living under the mask of habitual deceit, 
and who by dissimulation has built up a fair 
fabric of reputation, can never be at ease ; acci- 
dental detection may produce exposure, and ex- 
posure, the ruin of his hopes. Can such an one 
be void of fear ? His heart quails within him, for 
although it is hardened by vice, he still retains a 
lively interest in his own reputation. By means 
of it, he has gained much — wealth, friends, esteem 
— these are at stake, and has he not cause for 
incessant fear ? I may also add, that as health of 
body, and consequently length of life, depend in a 
large degree upon the delicate equilibrium of the 
various passions, the predominance of any one, of 
fear especially, will secretly yet effectually injure 
the one and shorten the other. 

Thus the mind and body mutually affect each 
other, and Education, to be effective, must aim at 
the improvement of both. This is a great physio- 
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logical truth. And as the interests of eternity hang 
upon our moral and religious condition in this 
present life, and as this largely depends upon 
Education, the influences of early training cannot 
be too highly estimated. And truthfulness I 
esteem the foster-nurse and safeguard of all the 
moral virtues. 



CHAPTER IV. 

(a) The value of true knowledge — (b) Its influence in enhancing 
human happiness — (c) The results of knowledge and ignorance 
contrasted — the one raising man to the contemplation of God 
Himself, the other assimilating him to the lower orders of 
creation — (d) The danger of false systems when intermixed 
with truth — illustration, etc. — (e) Importance of giving aright 
direction to the pursuit of knowledge — (/) Discipline, to be 
successful, must be uniform in action, correct in principle, and 
just in its application — (g) The feelings of children are fresh 
and elastic ; — importance of discriminating between those 
which lead to ill and those which lead to good — (h) Self- 
respect to be encouraged in the child ; this feeling should 
never be outraged by inconsiderate violence — illustration, con- 
cluding remarks. 

(a) The value of that which we possess can only 
be truly ascertained by the want of it ; and thus 
the importance of knowledge is fully admitted, 
when we contrast it with the miseries that result 
from ignorance. Disease and penury, injury to the 
fine mechanism of the bodily organs, and general 
declension of the mental powers, are the too 
frequent consequences of the unexercised intellect ; 
whilst the cultivation of true knowledge elevates 
man to the noble position which providence in- 
tended him to occupy. 
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A wide, I had almost said an illimitable, field 
of knowledge is spread out, in fair vista, before the 
inquiring mind of man, and in proportion as he 
advances in the pursuit, will that which at first 
appeared the horizon bounding his future researches 
open, and disclose to his view new regions, the 
investigation of which depends upon the will alone. 

How far the researches of the intellect may 
extend, it is impossible to define, but certainly 
providence will not retard its pursuit as long as 
discoveries may be made which can promote the 
well-being of man. God alone is the Essence of 
truth, which, indeed, is the end of true knowledge ; 
and surely He will, in a large degree, assist our 
humble endeavours to spiritualize ourselves in the 
contemplation of Himself through His works and 
His dispensations. 

(6) Ignorance must therefore be offensive to Him, 
as it impedes the progress to perfection of the 
master-work of His creation. And we find that 
He has implanted in the mind an elastic energy 
that impels to the attainment of higher and higher 
points of moral elevation. Ignorance, the result, 
and almost, indeed, another term for indolence, 
depresses human nature, and assimilates it to that 
of the lower order of creation. Knowledge pro- 
motes our well-being in a variety of ways, and in 
the present more than in any preceding age its 
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benefits are apparent. Those great and important 
physiological facts which tend to the preservation 
of the body, and to the due development of the 
physical organization, now in an especial manner 
begin to excite general interest. And, light increas- 
ing as new discoveries are made, former darkness 
gradually decreases, and the soul, roused from her 
lethargy, feels pleasure hitherto unknown — the 
necessary result of those manifestations of the 
divine mind which are open to man's inquiries. 
For knowledge resembles the key to some vast 
treasury, to which it gives us access. 

(c) And yet, as the best gifts of providence may be 
perverted, knowledge, which is always productive 
of good if the heart be right, is sometimes pregnant 
with evil. The mere pretension to knowledge, with- 
out the actual possession of it, is always so. Vanity, 
the usual companion of false claims, engenders 
presumption and arrogance, and, pushed on by 
self-interest, or the love of distinction, demands 
applause; whilst humble merit, knowing its own 
deficiencies, and how little it has acquired of what 
is to be learned, is often overlooked, because it 
cannot descend to the meanness of dazzling ignor- 
ance by fictitious lights. We are surrounded by this 
danger, which increases daily. Never in any age 
have false systems met with greater success, and 
never have unfounded pretensions been recom- 
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mended by more specious appearances. Curiosity 
is excited by novelty, and although reason is not 
satisfied, a morbid inclination to encourage what- 
ever is uncommon is gratified. Claims which are 
absolutely absurd, and therefore opposed to the 
common sense of mankind, may be met with silent 
contempt ; there is an inherent weakness in them 
which no follies of mankind will long countenance 
and sustain. But when error is rendered plausible 
by the intermixture of truth, or rather of truth 
perverted, it imposes upon credulity by its apparent 
resemblance. The wise, indeed, and those who 
may consider it their duty to explode falsehood 
when it is likely to become dangerous to society, 
may denounce it. But these are few, and the 
majority, too indolent or too incompetent for in- 
vestigation, allow error, feeble and small at first, 
to gain strength and bulk, and submit to the 
thraldom of it. 

(d) A right direction must therefore be given to 
the activity of the human mind, to render it service- 
able to our best interests ; without this precaution, 
it will lead but to betray us to ruin. In America 
we see a people, our kindred in race, and emulous 
of the palm of superiority in arts and arms, and 
who have done much to promote science and the 
general civilisation of mankind. Yet, a large 
portion of this people, yielding to mere impulses, 
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which are ever obedient to the call of irregular 
pdssions, allow themselves at this moment to be 
deluded by an absurdity monstrous beyond belief. 
No impositions of priestcraft in ancient or modern 
times equal those of 'Spirit Happing.' The 
number of the 'media 9 who assert that they are 
the connecting links between the visible and in- 
visible world, appointed to inform the living by 
awful communications from the spirits of the 
dead, amounts to the incredible number of thirty 
thousand in the United States. These are sup- 
ported by the multitude — their dupes — and 
many of them live in affluence. When the 
fondest affections of the heart — the yearnings 
after departed friends and relatives, whom they 
loved in life and lamented in death — are to be 
gratified, who would weigh in the balance the 
paltry consideration of pelf? They give with 
unstinted liberality to the Heaven-favoured Mes- 
sengers. 

As I have asserted that intellectual activity, whilst 
it is the greatest boon of providence, is dangerous 
unless it be directed by right reason, the following 
anecdote may perhaps be considered pertinent. A 
person came to inquire the fate of one who had 
committed suicide. He was a relative of the 
deceased, and his sorrows were consoled by the 
information that the spirit of his departed friend 
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was happy. He had died with his own hand whilst 
in full possession of his faculties, yielding to the 
pressure of real or fancied miseries. Although 
God and nature had stamped the crime with their 
indignation, he was happy. Need we be surprised 
at the result? The inquirer also committed 
suicide. 

(e) The importance, therefore, of giving a right 
direction to the pursuit of knowledge is apparent, 
and the means by which this is to be effected seem 
equally clear. Parents are the natural guardians 
of children, and upon them the task devolves. The 
duties are momentous, but the qualifications re- 
quisite are attainable by all. Stores of learning 
are desirable ; but purity of intention, and a firm 
reliance upon the goodness of God, with a conviction 
that whilst we are training our children to virtue 
and religion we are best promoting the ends which 
He has in view — the present welfare of reasoning 
beings and the future salvation of their souls, — these, 
I say, are the qualifications most to be coveted, and 
it is happy for us that to desire them with sincerity 
is to possess them. 

Permit me to refer to that mysterious expansion 
of the human intellect from infantine weakness to 
adult maturity. Of the human race Adam alone 
knew nothing of the feebleness of infancy and its 
progressive stages; when called into existence, he 
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was endowed at once with the full fruition of his 
powers. But with regard to his posterity, all the 
arrangements of providence in the material and 
intellectual world are worthy of admiration for 
their wonderful adaptation to the ends proposed, 
and of gratitude, because they are, either immedi- 
ately or remotely, calculated to forward our well- 
being. 

The progression of the mind being made de- 
pendent upon the development of the bodily or- 
ganization is a proof of this. It is a great* physio- 
logical truth, and eminently shows the unbounded 
kindness of our Heavenly Father. Had intellect 
not been intimately connected with organic structure, 
or rather bound up with it, growing with its growth 
and strengthening with its strength; had it been 
imparted as an essentially separate and distinct 
existence ; had the mind of the man dwelt in the 
body of the child, this circumstance, however 
monstrous the idea, would have produced effects of 
which we can form but faint conceptions. Could 
happiness have been possible in so discordant a 
conjunction? The youthful tendencies to exhila- 
rating pleasures would have been utterly impeded 
by thoughtful gravity of mind, and mind imprisoned 
in a puerile body. I confess that I can conceive 
no argument more conclusive in confirmation of the 
important fact, that mental and bodily development, 
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as they are mutually dependent, must progress to- 
gether. Childhood is joyous, because the intellect, 
lively, yet weak, possesses an exact sympathy with 
the requirements of the body; it is fearless of 
present danger, or of future evil, because incapable 
of foreseeing consequences, and therefore tiie hap- 
piness of the passing moment is unalloyed by 
reflection. 

Happy indeed were it for us if the reflections of 
mature thought always brought peace and joy to 
the mind. And this would be more frequently the 
case, if in childhood, parents were solicitous to 
impart to their offspring salutary knowledge, and 
pursued judicious means to render it effectual to 
good. The perversities natural to a child may thus 
be rooted out, or softened, before they have become 
•inveterate by habit, and their place supplied by 
encouraging good inclinations. Children are pecu- 
liarly susceptible of impressions, and these are often 
indelible to the latest age ; they may be concealed, 
or lie dormant for years, but life is still in them, to 
expand and germinate on a future day. I have 
known one noxious sentiment, thoughtlessly uttered, 
produce pernicious consequences in after-years. It 
has been treasured up, and formed a nucleus for the 
association of other corruptions. 

(/) Our system of Education must not only be 
uniform, but be continued unceasingly; if not, it 
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will lose its efficacy. Preceptors, and even parents, 
when they act as such, often allow their own rules 
to fall into disuse. They become wearied by re- 
petition, and gradually feel a less lively interest in 
discharging their duties. But with children, the 
rule of ' line upon line, and precept upon precept/ 
should never be forgotten. The labour, whilst 
pupilage lasts, should be continued without inter- 
mission ; but it will be sweetened by a conscious 
sense of duty, and eventually, the love that imparts 
strength will be rewarded. Upheld by these motives, 
the principles which he endeavours to instil will 
Accord with the precepts of morality and religion, 
and under uniform and judicious discipline they 
will produce lasting fruits. 

There is everything to encourage parents in this 
course. The feelings of children are fresh and 
elastic ; they rise and fall like the waves beneath 
the breeze ; they have sympathies that respond to 
the slightest impressions — pliant and adaptive. 
There are few instances in which they may not be 
moulded to our will. And although in this, as in 
all other cases, labour is necessary to produce an 
end, the qualities above referred to render that 
labour more easy and more certain of good effects. 
It may also be added that children are not only 
creatures of imitation, but their reliant minds have 
a natural tendency to rest upon ours for support. 
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They live under the influence of those who sur- 
round them, and, feeling the fostering warmth of 
genial kindness, their little hearts open to "every 
sympathy. 

How delightful to watch the dawning manifesta- 
tions of thought and feeling! Whatever breaks 
upon the new-born consciousness is strange and 
wonderful. The productions of nature and the works 
of art, however trivial, excite curiosity and attract 
attention : information imperceptibly enters into the 
mind, and gathers increase from the delight which 
is felt. It has been remarked, that the first 
three years bring more knowledge to the mind than 
the whole residue of life. And this is in some 
respects true, for the foundation is then laid, and 
all knowledge subsequently acquired must rest 
upon it. 

But the growth of love in the infant mind is 
more rapid than that of knowledge ; love for the 
mother, its first emotion. This is wisely ordained, 
for whilst it repays her for all her cares and watch- 
fulness, it opens an avenue for the reception of good 
principles. 

But the early traits of the opening character 

, require unceasing observation. It is only by the 

most sympathizing tenderness, joined to the closest 

watchfulness, that we can hope to trace to their 

source the spontaneous impulses of feeling springing 
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out of the fulness of those unpractised hearts. If 
these opportunities be neglected, the time will 
arrive when caution, succeeding to experience, will 
render our efforts more laborious, and success 
doubtful A child soon learns to conceal that for 
which it may be reproved or punished, and this 
concealment is fatal to the great cause of ^Education. 
The original evil is confirmed, and a feeling, not 
yet understood, but which ere long will produce its 
fruits, is superadded — I mean Hypocrisy. The 
disease becomes more impracticable of manage- 
ment, and remedies are neutralized by increasing 
depravity. 

It is only by gaining the confidence of the child 
that the preceptor can hope to influence the charac- 
ter, and even then it is a difficult task. In that 
exuberance of spirits which springs from a buoyant 
and unchecked heart, will be found intimations of 
good and evil, and these demand the most delicate 
discrimination. Inferences deduced from acts can- 
not be depended upon in forming a judgment of 
the ^inward feelings : the motives which produced 
the acts should be investigated. An action in 
itself blameable may spring from laudable motives ; 
another, apparently commendable, may be traced to 
an unworthy cause. Let us be careful not to en- 
courage the wrong tendency. Upon the correctness 
of our observations, the happy formation of the 
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future character will greatly depend. We cannot 
endow the mind with new faculties, or invest the 
heart with new feelings. These are pre-existent, 
and although liable to variations, they were im- 
planted, both in kind and degree, by the great 
Creator ; and moreover the tendencies of them are 
the materials confided to us, to be improved or 
deteriorated according as our management is 
judicious or otherwise. 

(g) Closely allied to this nicety of observation on 
the part of the parent and preceptor, because arising 
out of it, is the tone of feeling manifested towards 
the child. Self-respect is a quality possessed even 
by children before Eeason has enforced it or con- 
ventional forms increased it ; and this feeling should 
never be outraged by inconsiderate violence. In 
men, indeed, what is termed self-respect will induce 
them to vindicate what is wrong, and to repel 
admonitions because not palatable to their self- 
created importance. But the reason is, that pride 
is a large ingredient in it. 

In children, it is the spontaneous production of 
Nature, and the blush of innocence, and the shame 
that dreads exposure of what is wrong simply be- 
cause it is so, should be encouraged and fostered as 
the safeguard of the virtues. Many parents I fear, 
influenced no doubt by good intentions, sadly err 
in this particular. Even when wrong, a child should 

E 
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not be publicly reproved. Whatever the offence, it 
should be affectionately pointed out in private, and 
then the necessary reproofs will find their way to 
the heart, and, being recommended by love, a con- 
viction of error will follow your admonitions. 

When the spirit of a sensitive child is wounded, 
it too often becomes obstinate, cheerfulness is suc- 
ceeded by sullenness, and that elastic vigour which 
Nature gave to elevate to good becomes depressed 
or lost. These wounds inflicted upon the sensitive 
spirits of children, have often (and I speak from 
experience) a sensible effect upon the mind, even 
when it has attained to maturity. The degradation 
of the child is felt by the man ; and the shame that 
still clings to the heart is only aggravated by 
reason, which enables him to see the injustice of 
the treatment. The inborn love that reposes upon 
a parent, and flows to him in a pure stream, be- 
comes polluted at the very fountain; for, truly, 
sharp rebukes, that mortify the spirit without 
amending the heart, will alienate the natural affec- 
tions. And with the loss of these, what can be put 
in competition ? A wise parent will never run the 
hazard. And apart from the consideration that 
those natural sympathies from which a child's love 
to a parent proceeds, are weakened by harshness, 
let us always remember that infinite injury is done 
to the character by the rude demolition of self- 
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respect. Reverence thyself, was the noblest precept 
of antiquity, the due fulfilment of which is to dis- 
charge all the moral virtues, of which self-respect 
is the essence. From this also flows Honour, 
which, above all other qualities, ennobles the pos- 
sessor. Hold the preservation of it as sacred, for 
the loss of it results in degradation and despair. 
Think of that noble youth who implored that the 
sentence of corporal punishment might be commuted 
to Death. Disgrace in his eyes was a heavier 
punishment ! 

(h) Beware then that your child be not abased in 
his own eyes, for dignity of sentiment is incom- 
patible with self -depreciation. Courage — moral 
courage, is the sustaining principle of every en- 
nobling quality. High-mindedness, that elevates 
above meanness, but never degenerates into pride ; 
Truth, that can sacrifice every private interest 
rather than submit to the accusings of an outraged 
conscience — are both alike fostered by courage, 
and by it alone are enabled to maintain their 
position, whether assailed by inward temptation or 
outward reproach. 

The mischief is soon effected; for when the 
keenness of sensibility, warm from the heart, is 
once blunted, freedom of action is lost, and what is 
done is done by constraint. And this expansive 
energy of mind, apparent in children even more 
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than in adults, depressed by harshness, loses its 
quickening principle, and if it still works, it works 
for eviL 

This evil is often irreparable, and shows itself in 
the outward conduct. Uncertainty, diffidence, and 
shyness, deprive the mind of determination, and 
embarrass every action. Depressed as by an incubus, 
the faculties, whilst struggling, are unable to rise ; 
their powers are diminished, and as life advances 
the evil increases, for bad ever grows worse if not 
checked. Life is a state of warfare, in which the 
intrepid alone are successful ; and can a man, held 
back by shyness and depressed by diffidence, 
contend with the boldness of the villain and the 
cunning of the knave ? Every man has his rights, 
and a determination to resist encroachments upon 
them is a moral duty, and this will never be learned 
unless the lesson commence in childhood. When 
the conscience is good, and the motive pure, firm- 
ness of purpose is an inestimable blessing ; and the 
most likely means to ensure it is to cultivate, in 
early youth, that vigour of mind which is the 
foundation of it. 



CHAPTER V. 

(a) Memory, the faculty to be first cultivated— (b) Objections to 
this theory confuted — (c) As education among civilised nations 
is based upon the artificial aids of systems, much must be 
learned as preparatory to the possession of the full knowledge 
which ought to be the result of all study — (d) Facts which, 
through the medium of the senses, become impressed upon 
the memory, are rendered available in after-life for combina- 
tion or illustration — Shakespeare — (e) No mental faculty so 
improvable as memory, and none so speedily loses its force 
from the want of cultivation — (/) The power of fixing the 
child's attention upon any object of study of the greatest 
importance in the acquisition of knowledge — this by judicious 
management to be confirmed into a habit — (g) Morning the 
best season for mental application — (A) Elasticity of the mind 
after a night's repose — (i) Evening hours not to be harassed 
with lessons of the following day — (k) Inquiry as to the 
proportion of labour to be required from the brain in the 
course of education, and the means to be employed to 
bring the young mind into a cheerful exertion of its best 
faculties. 

(a) Every system of education admits that the 
faculty termed memory is that upon which it 
mainly depends. 

It is the fashion of the present day to assume, 
that children ought not to be required to learn what 
they are unable to understand. Much declama- 
tion has been bestowed upon the subject, and, as 
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the custom seems at first view to be harsh and 
tyrannous, the advocates for its suppression have 
been numerous. Humanity has been enlisted in 
the cause of the declaimers, and we know how 
potent is her voice. Beason is chartned to silence, 
for sympathies more powerful than reason are 
appealed to. "In the system of education pursued 
by our ancestors, there is much to condemn, but 
in this particular they were wiser than their 
descendants. (6) Memory is the first faculty avail- 
able for the acquisition of what is termed learning, 
or knowledge, conveyed through the medium of 
teachers and of books ; and every kind of informa- 
tion imparted to the mind, to be useful, must be 
retained. And although that which is not under- 
stood cannot with propriety be termed know- 
ledge, still as reason expands the meaning of 
words impressed upon the memory will be com- 
prehended. 

like Egyptian hieroglyphics, at first they are 
shrouded in mystery, but more enlarged researches 
will supply a key to decipher them. The child is 
taught to repeat its prayers, and by doing so a 
general feeling of adoration is inspired into its 
mind, though it cannot be supposed fully to com- 
prehend the sublime truths contained in them. 
That there is an Almighty Being, the Father of 
all; that He resides in Heaven, and that from 
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love to us, His creatures, He provides us with all 
the necessaries of life, and that, although we trans- 
gress, He is indulgent to forgive. 

Can a parent reconcile it to his conscience to 
refrain from teaching his child to pray, until he 
shall have understood all these things ? The 
exercise of the memory should precede the develop- 
ment of the other faculties; for if Us capacities he 
allowed to lie dormant, the other faculties of the 
mind will ward what may he termed food for diges- 
tion, since it is the memory that supplies materials 
to_ be wrought and fashioned into form by subse- 
quent operations. 

But, in truth, memory in the young cannot be 
wholly inactive. It will exercise itself upon things 
useless or injurious ; and what is thus acquired will 
afterwards become subject for thought, it may be, of 
the most evil tendency. The vulgar errors and false 
impressions thus imbibed, must be swept away before 
the intellect can enjoy full freedom of action. 

This view of the case is, however, usually 
lost sight of by those who object to the exercise 
of the memory anticipative of the child's compre- 
hension. These persons appear to me to reverse 
the intention of nature, for we find the memory 
in children often vigorous, sometimes, indeed, be- 
yond belief; whilst those powers of mind which 
form combinations of things, and draw conclu- 
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sions from them, are weak A child will often 
commit to memory long passages, which we in 
our maturity, and with, perhaps, a knowledge of 
the subject, could not accomplish. 

The reason is obvious. In the different stages of 
life we require the services of different faculties. 
When we have attained to maturity, reflection is 
necessary to extend our views and guide us through 
the intricacies of life ; but in childhood, as our well- 
being is provided for by natural guardians, and our 
wants and comforts supplied, reflection, except 
within a very limited sphere, is not required. 

(c) As education among civilised nations is based 
upon the artificial aid of systems, much must be 
learned as preparatory to the possession of that full 
knowledge which ought to be the result of all study. 
And we find that the mind of the child has been 
fitted by the Divine Being for the ready reception 
of that material on which the other faculties are 
afterwards to operate. 

Memory accumulates a magazine of facts, without 
which talent is useless— like shorn pinions, pre- 
venting the soaring of genius herself. Since things 
apparently new are in reality only fresh combina- 
tions of things previously known (new creations of 
invention being, perhaps, impossible to our human 
condition), neither talent nor genius can exercise 
their strength, unfurnished with those stores of the 
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intellect which memory alone supplies. As life 
advances, and the other faculties come into opera- 
tion, this, hitherto preparatory, gradually loses some- 
thing of its vigour. Where it has been well trained, 
we sfill find it a most useful aid in all subsequent 
years; but where the cultivation of it has been 
neglected, it falls into a desuetude which no future 
efforts can counteract. 

From the cradle to the grave, we pass through 
successive stages, each possessing some distinctive 
peculiarity, and in which the faculties are appor- 
tioned to the existent need. The child learns its 
lesson, chiefly or solely relying upon one function 
of the brain ; gradually other faculties successively 
take up the intellectual labour, working on the 
materials so acquired, and without which they could 
effect nothing ; and thus we grow up into such a 
fulness of stature as is attainable by us in this our 
imperfect condition. 

The memory has also another field of operation 
free from that toil which has been engaging our 
attention, yet scarcely less important, and in which 
all is new and delightful to the fresh feelings of the 
child — I mean the reception of those facts which 
present themselves daily to the minds of the young, 
in all the charms of their exquisite novelty. One of 
the sweetest rewards for the parent's or preceptor's 
labours, arises from watching that joyous wonder 
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elicited from every fresh display of the marvels of 
the visible world. Surely the moments of the most 
refined enjoyment have been those when, walking 
with some feeble hand in ours, we have stooped 
to pluck the ' little flower with its silver crest 
and golden eye/ or have raised our eyes to the 
'twinkling stars/ and have talked together of the 
love of that God who had made all things so 
beautiful for us. 

(d) Children revel in the charms of nature. A cow- 
slip-covered field, the sands of the sea-shore with 
their treasures of shells and pebbles, the ocean of 
waters carrying the white-sailed ships to far-off and 
strange lands, where men of other languages and 
other modes of life ' live and move, and have their 
being/ — these are the wonders which charm the 
mind of the child beyond the reach of any subse- 
quent enjoyment of life. And in this avidity to 
behold the novelties of creation, the child is laying 
up those stores of facts gradually to be rendered 
available as life progresses. They are now materials 
in their crude state, but hereafter they will undergo 
a mental chemistry ; as the mental powers enlarge, 
they will by combination form subjects for investi- 
gation, for illustration and for all the purposes of 
those curious processes by which the mind gradually 
attains to knowledge. 

Of all writers, ancient or modern, none possessed 
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a more comprehensive knowledge of the works of 
nature than Shakespeare; and while it was com- 
prehensive, it was minute and accurate. He was 
taught by no educational system : his own observa- 
tion, penetration,' and sagacity sufficed; nature 
opened to him her secrets, and in subsequent years, 
when his mighty mind embraced the whole range of 
intellectual characterization, they were brought for- 
ward to illustrate his conceptions. His childhood 
and youth were passed in a small country town, 
his manhood and ripened years in a crowded city. 
And I think we may with confidence assert, that 
those facts which subsequently became knowledge 
were gleaned by observation when, a child or a 
stripling, he gambolled among the meadows of 
Stratford or wandered on the banks of the 
Avon. 

(e) All our faculties fall into decay if suffered to 
remain unexercised ; but none experiences this in 
an equal degree with the memory — none so speedily 
loses its force from want of cultivation. The memory 
seems to stand alone, independent of all other 
mental operations; and it is a well-ascertained fact, 
that those who possess this faculty in the highest 
degree, are not always the most highly endowed 
with those other faculties which are the truest test 
of superiority of mind. This may perhaps be con- 
sidered a proof that it. does, in some indefinable way, 
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exist independently of and unconnected with the 
other faculties. 

But when great strength of memory is united to 
superior powers of understanding, the happy com- 
bination produces that order of men who take the 
lead in directing human affairs, or in enlarging the 
bounds of human knowledge. The reason is obvious ; 
the acquisitions of others, in art, in science, in 
literature, being once understood, are retained in the 
memory, and the native stores of the mind are 
enlarged by the addition. And, moreover, as the 
sum of every man's knowledge is made up of an 
infinite number of small portions, each required at 
different periods of life, but all uniting to make a 
whole, where the memory has proved defective, 
much has been lost ; the chain of knowledge, which, 
if the memory were perfect, would be continuous, 
has been interrupted by broken links, and conse- 
quently the knowledge itself is less perfect. 

We clearly perceive the vast importance of this 
faculty of memory, and how imperative it is to be 
assiduous in the cultivation of it. No man knows 
his memory to be weak without lamenting the 
defect ; daily experience convinces him how much 
he loses — what treasures, which once were his own, 
imperceptibly vanish from his grasp. 

Comprehension, combination, deduction, all the 
various operations of the mind, reciprocally give 
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and receive assistance, working in advantageous 
harmony ; but memory in many respects, as I have 
already observed, is independent of these. But still 
it is observable, that a clear comprehension of the 
nature of any subject facilitates the operations of the 
memory, and stamps the impressions which it re- 
ceives more vividly and permanently on its tablets. 
(/) But though I would concede to the memory 
its natural precedence, I would not leave the other 
faculties unexercised. So far from that, the moment 
they become available I would call them into 
requisition. Indistinct or imperfect conceptions 
of things necessarily produce imperfect recollections, 
and these may lead into error, or at best are 
valueless. 

We thus see how important it is to possess the 
power of fixing the attention ; indeed, the acquisition 
of knowledge, whether it result from the observation 
of things presented to the sight, or from the read- 
ing of books, or from oral communications, greatly 
depends upon this power. It ought to be culti- 
vated in every system of Education ; for excellence 
in any walk of life cannot be attained without it ; 
and it is still more indispensable in the study of the 
intellectual parts of learning. This ability to con- 
centrate the thoughts and fix them at will on the 
proposed subject, and thus to bring the full force 
of the mind to the consideration of it, may to a 
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large extent be acquired, and, by the judicious 
management of the parent or preceptor, soon be 
confirmed into a habit. 

Possessing this power, many of the great evils of 
our nature may be counteracted or remedied. For 
by means of it we are enabled to rise above that 
dissipation of thought which not only opposes all 
intellectual improvement, but, what is worse, leads 
us to encourage irregular inclinations. This power, 
if the heart be trained to the love of virtue and 
religion, fixes the attention upon what is wholesome 
and good ; the will becomes obedient to the mind, 
and thus a barrier is raised against the intrusion of 
temptations. 

The mind possesses an inherent energy which 
nothing can wholly suppress ; it may be weakened 
by indolence, entangled in error, or polluted by vice, 
but still it will work. But its work may be useless, 
or even worse, vicious. It may pursue an evil end, 
or no end at all, which is almost as bad. It follows, 
then, that it should be taught, in the first place, to 
know its duties, individual, social, and religious, 
and having learned them, with those right prin- 
ciples which will lead to the discharge of them, 
it should then be instructed in the art (I may 
term it an art, for it can be acquired by proper 
discipline) of fixing its thoughts upon the duties 
which lie before it, whatever they may be. A 
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work is to be done — you can accomplish it if you 
grasp it with your whole vigour. Labour, not 
continuous, but incessantly intermitted under the 
impulses of wayward fancies and impertinent 
thoughts, — broken into mere occasional efforts, 
which become more and more feeble as the hope 
of a successful issue ceases to invigorate, — cannot 
produce any great results. The stones which, 
piled up upon one spot, grew into a pyramid, of 
which the renown has spread into every land, if 
dispersed through the desert would be unnoticed. 

It appears to me, that in the whole range of 
educational efforts, scarcely any one thing can vie 
in importance with this, the faculty of fixing the 
thoughts ; for its advantages are as manifest in morals 
and religion as in works purely intellectual. It 
comprises one of those physiological deductions 
which show in what way man ought to act in order 
to produce a desired end — that of his well-being 
here and happiness hereafter. We are surrounded 
by infectious atmospheres, pitfalls, and precipices, 
and a wandering mind, deviating from the direct 
path and allured from its immediate duties, is 
perpetually exposed to danger. 

A luxuriant imagination is more exposed to this 
danger, and a stricter discipline, therefore, is necessary 
to restrain its excesses. Even in those moments 
when subjects the most solemn demand our un- 
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divided attention, what idle thoughts often pass 
through the mind, and render any impressions that 
may be made transient in their effects ! Many, 
aware of this failing, are unable, even with the 
purest intentions, to counteract its influence; the 
controlling power is wanting, and never having been 
cultivated in early youth, the task is a difficult one ; 
for when the evil is most strongly felt, the efforts to 
oppose it are the least effectual. It is, therefore, 
during the educational course that the foundation 
of this power should be laid; and although the 
preceptor will meet with great obstacles from the 
thoughtless gaiety of youth, a keen perception of the 
inclinations, feelings, and mental character of his 
charge will facilitate his efforts. 

{g) We are told that ' there is a time for all things/ 
This is a great physiological truth, and in no sense 
more applicable than to the progressive processes of 
Education. Study and recreation should each have 
its own allotted season. This practice will create 
habits of regularity, and in many respects greatly 
conduce to the successful issue of any system of 
Education. Nor should too much time be devoted 
to either, for Nature herself shows that study 
prolonged beyond certain limits incapacitates from 
receiving the full benefits of recreation, and recrea- 
tion immoderately indulged in indisposes the mind 
to study. 
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Morning is the befct season for mental application. 
The mind is then elastic and vigorous. It has 
acquired strength from repose, and, equally with the 
body, has been benefited by sleep. Nature also 
wears a cheerful aspect : the beast that treads the 
earth, and the bird that flies in the air and carols 
his morning matins to his Creator : the very insects, 
and motes that dance in the sunbeams, all dispose to 
cheerfulness, and invite to labour. All life rises in 
renewed strength, to fulfil its allotted tasks, whether 
of the mind or body. 

(h) A child endowed with any activity of intellect, 
will in the morning approach his lessons with 
alacrity and even avidity ; and where the faculties 
are dull, the mind will be aided in its application by 
the cheerfulness which morning inspires. A duty 
unperformed depresses the spirits, and even on this 
account it is expedient that all mental labour should 
be brought into the morning's occupations, because 
it is more likely to be performed, and the mind 
consequently relieved from its anxieties. 

As the day advances, accomplishments should be 
cultivated, or such things attended to as require but 
little mental labour, subjects that attract attention 
being naturally agreeable to the youthful mind — 
pleasant, yet useful, (t) But the exertions of the 
memory should in a great degree be closed ; I know 
it is a common practice, when the stated labours of 

F 
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the day are over, to harass the evening hours of a 
child with lessons to be repeated on the following 
day. This is a great mistake. For labour is then 
imposed upon the mind at a time when, by its 
preceding exertions, it is unfitted to discharge it. 
Depression of spirits ensues, which, frequently recur- 
ring, produces serious injury to the mental faculties. 

This custom is injurious and cruel; it tends to 
defeat the very ends of education, which are to in- 
form the mind and strengthen its capacities. And 
if the latter be weakened, as they certainly will be 
by unseasonable exertions, how can we hope to effect 
the former to any desirable extent ? We are con- 
tending against nature, and that too, when her 
dictates accord with common sense. 

I believe that many a little household is kept in 
misery by this very means. The child is supposed 
to be stubborn, idle, or self-willed, whilst in reality 
it is unable to accomplish its task. Imposed in the 
morning, when cheerfulness adds to the native power 
of the mind, the lesson would be learned because 
the will would concur with the labour. This physio- 
logical fact is disregarded; reproofs ensue; the tender 
spirits of the child are depressed, and the hours of 
recreation which should raise the shout of gladness 
and impart vigour to the bounding limb, bring no 
joy to the heart. The little sufferer is at last sent 
to bed, where his very slumbers bring small allevia- 
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tion to his miseries, for they refresh him not ; and 
in the morning he awakes, but not with recovered 
spirits, and still less capable to resume his task. 
His looks are downcast ; his eyes have lost their 
brightness, perhaps dimmed with tears. Is he pre- 
pared for the labours of the coming day ? He is 
saddened in spirits, and these scenes frequently 
repeated will finally render him, what at first he 
was unjustly accused of being, stubborn and self- 
willed. 

In this, as in many other things, let us follow 
nature and attend to her suggestions. To what 
cause may these evils of an erroneous system be 
assigned? To the fact, doubtless, that the mind, 
being dependent upon matter, requires its due repose. 
It is important to know that the material structure 
of the brain is from infancy in a state of gradual 
formation; that its texture is extremely soft, and 
even almost in a fluid state ; and that it requires a 
long period for its ultimate and permanent constitu- 
tion. Its functions being dependent upon its gradual 
development, it is plain that its operations require 
repose, just as the limbs when wearied by exertion 
demand rest. 

The body attains to the full possession of its 
powers about the thirtieth year, and the brain, being 
a part of it, keeps even pace in its progress, and 
arrives at perfection at the same period. Even then, 
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whenever the body requires repose, rest is also 
necessary to the brain, and much more so in those 
early progressive stages of its existence when the 
requirements of education may be said to be almost 
oppressive. 

(k) These considerations naturally lead us to the 
inquiry, based upon them, as to the proportion of 
labour to be required from the brain in the course of 
education. It is important to have clear views upon 
this subject. The scale is an ever-varying one, and 
in this the difficulty consists. That which is easy to 
one species of organization and one stage of develop- 
ment, is difficult, even impossible, to another. If we 
exact too much, we injure the objects of our care, 
for their health and physical condition suffer; if we 
require too little, the faculties become contracted and 
the mind weakened. 

It is then our duty to ascertain, as far as practi-. 
cable, the amount of mental power possessed by the 
child. For our object is to cultivate the faculties 
to their highest limit without injuring them; to 
invigorate them by wholesome exercise ; not to over- 
burden them by too heavy and incessant labour. 

Whilst the pupil is cheerful, the mental energy is 
unimpaired, for lightness of heart is the best proof 
that the labour has not been more than sufficient to 
exercise the strength, to unfold the faculties, and 
keep both mind and body in harmonious co-opera- 
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tion. But if we find the temper ruffled, impatience 
sparkle in the eye, and anger flush on the cheek, we 
must pause, not to remit the task imposed, whatever 
it be, but to subject our proceedings to immediate 
deliberation ; for the fault may be in ourselves, and 
the labour may be disproportioned to the capacity of 
the child. If we find it exceed wholesome exercise, 
the remedy is plain ; the task must be lessened, to 
correspond with the child's powers. But if it should 
not exceed what we have a right to expect, making 
an estimate from previous performances, the wisdom 
of the system pursued by the preceptor may be 
questioned : the fault probably rests with him ; the 
susceptibilities of the child, if fostered, would have 
become the best support of the teacher's authority : 
he would have been obeyed, because then, the 
pupil's will assenting would have prompted the 
necessary exertion; but it now rebels, because the 
susceptibilities have been disregarded or crushed by 
harshness. But of this I shall speak presently. 

From the preceding remarks, it may be inferred 
that enforced lessons destroy the equability of the 
temper and exasperate it into perverseness. An 
extreme aversion towards that which has produced 
so much trouble and sorrow ensues, which, perhaps, 
no subsequent efforts of the mind can wholly over- 
come ; and that generous sensibility which once 
budded round the heart, and adorned it with lovely 
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flowers, is succeeded by sullenness and perhaps 
malignity of character. 

The mind in every stage of existence possesses 
a principle of reaction; but if it has exceeded 
certain limits in an undeviating course, and 
especially if this have a tendency to produce de- 
pravation of the moral feeling, reaction to good 
becomes more and more difficult. This overburden- 
ing of the child, repeated day after day, will 
certainly produce this effect. What was good in 
the child, or might have been directed to good, is 
supplanted, and succeeded by qualities which we 
condemn. But whilst we condemn, we forget that 
we ourselves are the cause of the evil. 

If any person were to sit down, and with calm 
reflection estimate the amount of happiness or of 
misery which he has experienced through life, and, 
possessing sufficient penetration and impartiality of 
judgment, were to assign its just cause to each, he 
would, I feel assured, attribute the chief agency to 
the temper. 1 A good temper spreads round a man 
an atmosphere of gladness ; the wife of his bosom, his 
offspring, his servants, feel its influence ; it embraces 
a wider circle, for it gladdens the hearts of friends 
and reaches as far as social intercourse extends. 

1 The famous Bishop Wilson, when some one was talking dis- 
paragingly of good temper in his presence, exclaimed, 'Good 
temper, sir ! why, good temper is nine-tenths of Christianity.' 
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All those mental powers which should be brought 
into active and simultaneous operation in child- 
hood, when the even balance of the temper is 
destroyed, recoil in disgust and rebel against 
authority. That which at first was disinclination, 
in the lapse of time degenerates into incapacity. 

The faculties of the mind, which, like those of 
the body, as life progresses, lend to each other 
mutual assistance, — by means of which each enjoys 
augmented health and strength and development, — 
lose their individual energy when they cease to 
act in combination. Like many persons who know 
no medium between friendship and hostility, when 
the former ceases to love, the latter commences to 
hate. 

I dwell upon this part of my subject, because I 
believe it to be too often overlooked, and because it 
embraces consequences of the last importance to 
the formation of character. Childhood possesses a 
principle of adaptation, but soon, very soon, all 
educational efforts will lose their plastic energy. 

As to the best means to be employed to bring 
the young mind into a cheerful exercise of its best 
faculties, I have already animadverted upon with 
severity, and enlarged upon the evils that follow its 
application. I have stated that it alienates the will 
and depresses the faculties. 

Let us see, then, what a contrary course may 
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lead to. And the first step is, to induce a child to 
deserve our approbation, and to instil into its mind 
a conviction that this can only be gained by merit, 
the merit of duties discharged. This plan, judi- 
ciously pursued, will produce perseverance, and 
difficulties will vanish before it. But commenda- 
tions, to be permanently effectual, must be just ; 
for, apart from our own moral convictions, a child 
has a consciousness of the faithfulness of our deal- 
ings, the slightest infraction of which would at 
once defeat our purposa 

To incite, therefore, to efforts by words of en- 
couragement, and to praise earnest endeavours, even 
although the results may fall short of our wishes, 
is the surest way to elicit that ardour of mind 
which will bring all the faculties into concurrent 
exertion. The pleasure imparted to the spirit will 
breathe animation into all its workings, invigorate 
the body, and infuse energy into the whole system, 
and thus the processes of Education .will be rendered 
as agreeable as they are successful. 



CHAPTER VI. 

(a) Power of the Will — (b) How it may become dominant for 
good, and not for evil — (c) Perception physical as well as 
mental — (d) The necessity for calling the various functions of 
our organization into early practice — (e) The faculties to be 
kept in a state of gentle excitement, so that their exercise 
may be pleasurable — (J) Cheerfulness in the teacher the 
greatest advantage to the child— (gr) The disadvantages under 
which a child labours if entrusted to dull or melancholy 
people — (A) Disadvantageous position. in which single children 
are placed — (i) Importance of obtaining the confidence of 
children — (k) Illustration, etc. — {I) Misery in after-life the 
result of neglected childhood — (m) The hope of living in the 
grateful recollection of our children. 

(a) The next subject for consideration is the will, 
and to it may justly be assigned a most controlling 
influence in all human agencies. Good and evil, 
virtue and vice, the well-being of mind and body, 
are under its direction. Our present life with all 
its interests and relations, and our future condition, 
hang upon its sovereign power. It is the helm 
that guides to safety or to shipwreck. Its power 
is so unbounded that nothing less than the 
Almighty can control it. And even He in His 
providence has thought fit to do no more than to 
counsel and infuse into it His gentle and holy in- 
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fluences. These, if obeyed, will lead man to salva- 
tion ; if neglected or despised, to everlasting misery. 
It is the Creator's will that ours should concur 
with His ; but such is its perversity, that neither 
the hope of His approbation nor the joys of 
Heaven can always bend it to submission. 

If the will prove refractory in matters of such 
unspeakable moment, much less will it submit to 
the authority of right reason, when its disobedience 
can only be arraigned before a human tribunal 
(6) The fact of the will, thus powerful to control 
man, and even to coerce him into conduct which 
his reason condemns, suggests the serious reflection, 
whether it be not possible to direct it to good, 
and if so, what are the best means of effecting it. 
It is during the progress o/eably education that 
this great work should commence. 

Our duty, as parents and preceptors, is so to 
influence the will, that through its agency the 
opening faculties of the child may be brought into 
the most favourable co-operation. The will, strictly 
speaking, may be said to obey the affections and 
the passions ; for from them it takes its direction, 
and by them it is guided. But if, for any length 
of time, it is allowed to carry into effect their 
impulses, it acquires a habit of governing, and 
rebels against any authority but its own. 

It follows, then, that the affections and passions, 
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as the sources from which the will derives its 
existence, should be traced; their nature and 
tendencies ascertained ; the affections encouraged 
and fostered ; and the passions counteracted and, 
if possible, rooted out. In this consists the whole 
secret. Of those passions which exhibit themselves^ 
in childhood, I have treated already, and shall again 
refer to them. 

It may here suffice to say, Check evil pro- 
pensities before they have acquired strength by habit ; 
instil good principles before opposing habits throw 
obstacles in your way. This may, if ever, be effected 
in childhood, and thus the will become dominant 
for good and not for evil, (c) The necessity of 
early training with a view to the acquisition of 
things of even minor importance, and which con- 
tribute in but a slight degree to the sum of human 
happiness, is made apparent from the ignorance, 
awkwardness, and inaptitude of many persons in the 
performance of things, a skill in which, if attended 
to in early life, might easily have been acquired, 
but having been neglected, no subsequent efforts 
can attain. 

We are too apt to think meanly of the capacity 
of such persons ; but the conclusion is a wrong one. 
The arts — whether such as embellish life, or those 
that are simply useful and contribute in the 
smallest degree to our conveniences — require 
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practice before expertness can be attained. And 
this practice must commence in early life, whilst 
the members of the body are pliant, and the mental 
faculties flexible. Raphael commenced the practice 
of his art when a child, and died almost before the 
middle period of life. He had then produced works 
which placed him in the foremost rank of his pro- 
fession. Upon the supposition that he had attained 
to manhood, before he devoted himself to the study 
of painting, it may be safely averred that he would 
never, even during the longest life and with the 
closest application, have acquired that degree of 
excellence which has distinguished him. 

The art of shoemaking requires, I conceive, but 
a small amount of intellect. But the dexterity and 
expertness of a finished workman demand long 
practice, and this practice must be commenced in 
early life, whilst, the faculties are ductile, because 
not distracted from their immediate object, and the 
hands flexible to obey the wilL 

To dance is in the power of all ; but to dance 
with skill is impracticable, unless the art has been 
acquired in .youth. A country rustic, aided by 
strength of limb and exuberance of spirits, can foot 
it to admiration at a wake or a fair; but enjoin 
him to go through the mysteries of a quadrille, and, 
I apprehend, the dexterity and graceful movement 
requisite for the task would be unattainable by him. 
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There are very few who have not felt the 
awkwardness arising from some defect, traceable to 
neglect or inattention in education. And this 
defect is more keenly felt by those who possess 
quickness of perception. Such are peculiarly sensi- 
tive to any impropriety or absurdity of conduct, 
which from their very dulness are unfelt by coarser 
minds. 

(rf) We thus see the necessity for calling the 
various functions of our organization into early 
practice. If we neglect to cultivate them whilst 
they are flexible and ductile from the hands of 
nature, conceiving that when time shall have ripened 
them into strength and firmness they will more 
easily receive impressions, we shall only learn our 
error by bitter disappointment. Our work must be 
done in the morning of life. 

The sensibility of the feelings, the avenues 
through which instruction most easily enters into 
the youthful mind, becomes gradually weaker as 
time advances. For time acts upon the mind as it 
does upon the body ; it blunts the former and de- 
stroys the flexibility of the latter. If we wish a 
child to acquire skill in playing upon a musical 
instrument, we should not wait until its understand- 
ing could comprehend the whole system of music, 
because by the time that the mind enabled it to 
learn the science, the fingers would be incompetent 
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to learn the art. The omissions of early education 
can never be supplied. 

There is a softness in the texture of the child's 
brain which easily admits impressions being made 
on it, but which, gaining firmness as life ad- 
vances, gradually becomes less capable of being 
moulded to our purposes. Thus it happens that 
the most trivial circumstances which attracted 
attention in youth, are indelibly fixed upon the 
memory, whilst events which occurred in after- 
years often fade from it. (e) To gain the full amount 
of good from early training, the means employed 
must be recommended, as I have before remarked, 
by faithfulness and love. 

School hours may thus be rendered interesting, 
and that which is primarily intended for the profit 
of children become also a source of delight. The 
faculties will, by these means, be kept in that state 
of gentle excitement which will render their just 
exercise wholly pleasurable. The gloom of the 
schoolroom will be dispelled by the admission of 
cheerful light, and the name of pedagogue cease to 
inspire fear. I may here remark, that as sadness, 
when it weighs down the spirits, inspires a sympa- 
thetic feeling in others who are witnesses of it, so 
cheerfulness produces a similar effect. (/) A teacher, 
therefore, should abound in cheerfulness, approach- 
ing almost to gaiety. I am aware that this blessed 
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disposition of mind may be prevented by constitu- 
tional obstacles — by toil, or an overwearied spirit ; 
but let it not be forgotten that the most effectual 
means to lighten a tutor's labour is to render his 
pupils happy. This will relieve him of more than 
half his labour ; for his injunctions will be obeyed 
and his rules observed when the youthful vrill is 
incited to obedience by cheerfulness. These opinions, 
however, have been expressed elsewhere, (g) But, 
in justice to youth, I must observe, that when their 
tuition is intrusted to persons of a heavy or melan- 
choly disposition, they labour under serious disad- 
vantages. The feelings are chilled and lose their 
buoyancy, the mind is depressed and loses its vigour ; 
and if a child, trained in such a school, distinguishes 
himself in subsequent years, the instance is excep- 
tional and of rare occurrence. Sunshine and genial 
showers spread verdure over the earth, and ripen its 
fruits for man's delight and use ; so cheerfulness, 
by the wise dispensation of Providence, has been 
appointed as the best means to incite to exertion that 
which is strong, to invigorate weakness, to change 
diffidence into boldness, and to elevate despond- 
ency into hope. All Nature wears a cheerful aspect, 
and although the elements sometimes scowl upon 
her loveliness, the variety only renders her more 
amiable. The child instinctively shrinks from 
depression, for it produces a present pain, and, when 
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often repeated, a lasting injury, for it will affect the 
physical organization. (A) This subject induces me 
to advert to the disadvantageous position in which 
single children are placed. The general manage- 
ment may be judicious, but still the child yearns for 
those sympathies which spring from congenial com- 
panionships. A mature understanding, that has 
collected images for meditation in the living world, 
and in study, may find society in its own thoughts ; 
but even in an adult, seclusion, if frequently indulged, 
will create depression, or even melancholy. The 
beasts of the earth feel the effects of seclusion ; the 
society of their kind evidently fills them with glad- 
ness. A child's feelings are delicate and fickle, 
ever varying, and ever seeking amusement in trifles. 
A pebble or a butterfly, a bird or a soap-bubble, 
inspire gaiety, and excite, for the moment, more 
intense interest than the philosopher's stone ever 
raised in the breast of the alchemist. Can grown 
men and grown women understand these things ? 
But imperfectly, I think, for their gaiety and vivacity 
has sunk in a greater or less degree beneath the 
pressure of worldly cares. 

Children then, and they alone, fully comprehend 
children ; and the joys which they see in others en- 
hance their own by mutual participation. And these 
joys, whilst they exhilarate the spirits, strengthen 
also the faculties, andf render them more susceptible 
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of educational training. I repeat, that a single child 

in a great degree lives in solitude; the congenial 

response is wanting, and the sweet influences which 

flow from it When we meet with such a child, we 

find it abstracted and reserved among those of 

mature age ; but, introduced to its equal, it kindles 

with joy, and glows with the garrulity of mutual 

confidence, (i) Children entrust to each other those, 

to them, important secrets, the pledges of their 

new-born affections, while they withhold them from 

us with whom they have spent their lives. By 

what means shall we obtain like confidence ? We 

must descend from the elevation to which age has 

raised us, and assume that openness and guileless 

simplicity which distinguish childhood The supe- 

rior knowledge which age has supplied, and which, 

in our vanity, we call wisdom, must condescend to 

divest itself of its austerity. It will only lose a 

mask which deformed it 

If this be done (and truly it must be done, if we 

hope for happy results from educational training), 

we shall be able to accomplish those ends which 

neither knowledge, nor learning, nor wisdom can 

attain without it Look at our blessed Saviour. 

Even to His breast (the abode of Deity), the society 

of children imparted pleasure. I can imagine that 

He took a lively interest in their little amusements ; 

that they approached Him with that gaiety and 

G 
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joyousness of heart which they feel when in the 
presence of a friend, and whom they always recog- 
nise to be such by a ready and instinctive sagacity. 
He was pleased with their playful gambols, and 
listened to their little stories ; for He saw nature in 
her naked simplicity, and contrasted it with the 
pride of man's knowledge, and the arrogance and 
presumption of his pretensions. 

(k) A medical friend of mine, celebrated for his 
treatment of the insane, always begins with at- 
tempting to gain the confidence of his patient If 
this can be effected, experience has taught him to 
anticipate the happiest results; and he considers 
that without this no progress can be made in the 
cure of the malady. He and they converse together, 
but it is in whispers, to show the importance of 
their mutual communications, and, consequently, 
the closeness of their friendship. Here is a lesson 
for us. Gain the child's friendship, and you gain 
his confidence ; you will then be enabled to correct 
his errors, whether of judgment or of feeling. 

Few things are more calculated to sadden the 
heart of a contemplative and sensitive person 
than the contemplation of the condition of a 
neglected child. By this neglect, the benevolent 
purposes of our Creator are frustrated. His will is, 
that we should be happy here and hereafter. A 
solemn responsibility, then, is imposed upon parents 
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to employ the most effectual means with a view 

to this twofold object. Natural love may be 

supposed to be a sufficient incentive; but this is 

strengthened by the injunctions of religion, and the 

penalties of disobedience are fearful to contemplate. 

(I) A child grows up with a mind uncultured, and 

with feelings undirected to good, and unpurified by 

lessons of virtue and religion. The consequences 

are easily foreseen, — but the greater guilt will rest 

upon the parent ; and when, in after years, ignorance 

shall blush for its own deficiencies, and reason and 

conscience convince of depravity, which habit, 

stronger than reason has confirmed ; then the bond 

of filial affection will be broken, and perhaps there 

will be curses instead of love. But when parental 

duties have been discharged in the fear of God, the 

images of our persons and minds will live in grateful 
remembrance. (m) And what joy can be more 

heartfelt than the hope of this? No posthumous 

fame can compare with the epitaph written by love 

upon the hearts of our children. They, reaping the 

benefit of our instructions, become living witnesses 

of our virtues, which, transplanted by our efforts 

into them, may flourish for generations. 

The hold we have of the goods of fortune is 

precarious ; and even though we accumulate wealth, 

and bequeath it to our children, it will not ennoble 

their souls nor add essential dignity to their 
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character. Whereas a conscience void of reproach, 
and a desire for knowledge not for the purposes 
of vainglory, but to strengthen the faculties with 
which God has endowed us, and thereby to raise 
ourselves to clearer conceptions of Himself and His 
works, include almost every good to which reason 
can direct us, and will be to their possessor a source 
of perpetual joy. 



CHAPTER VII. 

(a) Dress ; its influence on the condition of children — (b) It affords 
external evidence of civilisation — (c) Complacency of mind 
and development of body equally affected through its influ- 
ence — (d) Shoes a matter of great moment — (e) Some remarks 
on Stays ; deformity produced thereby — (/) The utility o£ an 
elastic singlet for children — (g) Importance of diet — (h) Influ- 
ence of poverty on the body — (i) Cheerfulness necessary for 
healthful digestion. 

(a) Let no one conclude, in approaching that part 
of my subject comprised in the word Dress, I am 
about to introduce a trifling or unimportant subject. 
I shall not declaim against its vanities ; but, apart 
from the consideration of correct taste and sober 
reason, I hope to convince you that dress exercises 
a great influence on the condition of children. 
(&) Perhaps, of all the outward signs which strike 
the eye, few supply clearer evidence of the advance 
of a nation in civilisation than dress. I do not now 
allude to elegance of colours, or delicacy of texture ; 
for in the fabrication of the richest brocades and for 
skill in embroidery, it may be questioned whether 
the Chinese have ever been surpassed. But although 
these afford undoubted evidences of refinement, 
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theirs is still a refinement alloyed with barbarism. 
A people possessed of so much ingenuity cannot be 
ignorant of the deplorable effects produced by the 
iron shoe. But the force of custom (such is the 
perversity of national prejudices) blinds them to its 
consequences. The most elemeiftary principles of 
physical science are disregarded, although they affect 
the well-being of man in the highest degree. The 
mind is kept in bondage to the tyranny of ruthless 
fashion, and one-half of the human race is tortured 
in body and degraded in mind below the condition 
of brutes. 

Barbarous nations have usually displayed a fond- 
ness for gorgeous garments and costly ornaments. 
True taste, which is the dictate of good sense, is 
rarely shown in the formation of dress until a nation 
has attained to a sobriety of judgment, and has 
learned to distinguish between the splendour of 
superfluities and the simplicity of convenience. As 
civilisation advances, the mind emerges from the 
thraldom of custom, asserts its own dignity, and 
begins to obey the suggestions of the understanding. 
The useful is then adopted, the superfluous rejected, 
and knowing how powerful is the influence recipro- 
cally exercised upon each other by the mind and 
body, men see the importance of consulting the 
health of both. 

Climate has, of course, a powerful influence in 
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this matter. The complicated folds of the turban 
protect the head of the wearer from the fatal sun- 
stroke, and the loose simar of the East Indian 
admits circulation of air. These circumstances show 
that what convenience and health have suggested 
have been adopted. 

The forms of costume which have prevailed in 
England, in different ages, have been various, as 
false taste and vicious fashions have from time to 
time dictated; but an examination of the subject 
will prove that, during the present century, most 
of the relics of barbarous customs in dress have 
been discarded, (c) Cheerfulness of mind is greatly 
affected by comfort or discomfort in attire. You 
will not for a moment suppose that I speak of that 
cheerfulness which springs from gratified vanity. 
For, when the mind is soberly cultivated and 
imbued with the principles resulting from true 
knowledge, dress will never be esteemed a source 
of personal dignity. Utility is paramount, and 
simplicity is the test of elegance. 

(d) The article of shoes is a matter of great 
moment. Can we hold the Chinese up to ridicule 
when we have justly exposed ourselves to the shafts 
of the satirist ? We who are somewhat declining 
in the vale of years, may well remember the time 
when the toes were forbidden to exercise their im- 
portant functions. All the members of the body 
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possess symmetrical proportions. They, unfortunate 
in their fate, were compressed and tortured in their 
prison-house. What nature made to add beauty to 
the body, and to balance it in an upright posture, 
were, by their disproportionate diminutiveness, ab- 
stracted from the comely appearance of the general 
frame, and impaired the elastic movements of the 
body. 

It has been asserted that undue pressure of the 
feet has sometimes disposed to apoplexy. St. Cris- 
pin, I presume, wore sandals. Had he survived 
until this present century, and employed his suc- 
cessors to manufacture his shoes, his indignation 
could have suggested no more severe penance 
than to compel them to wear them. But, speak- 
ing of the young alone, it is of the last import- 
ance that the limbs of a child should have perfect 
freedom of action, for this alone will produce per- 
fect development. To cramp the motions of a 
child is not only to inflict pain, but to deprive 
it of that elasticity of spirit which impels the 
bounding step, and brings the muscles into play 
by means of that free exercise so conducive to their 
full development. 

(e) There is another article of dress coming 
strictly within the scope of our observations oh 
physiological education — I allude to stays, that 
precursor of evil in female attire. Upon rational 
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grounds no reason can be assigned for the tenacity 
with which the ladies of the nineteenth century 
cling to this baneful custom. This article of dress 
can only be paralleled in the use of the ' iron collar/ 
not quite extinct, I believe, in the commencement 
of the present century. 

No human ingenuity ever surpassed that of the 
Grecian artists in the skill to chisel and fashion the 
marble into perfect ideals of female beauty. In 
those times the female form was allowed to develop 
itself into that symmetry with which nature in- 
tended to adorn this noble half of our species ; but, 
were it possible to suppose a Phidias compelled to 
form his conceptions of the female figure, contracted 
into unsightly contortions by the compressive stays, 
could he have rivalled nature herself in the pro- 
duction of models which have been the admiration 
of successive ages ? The external lines of the body 
swell and converge, when nature is left to her own 
operations, with a soft gradation which produces 
the harmonious symmetry of beauty. View a 
modern female who has been subjected to the dis- 
cipline of stays. I might almost term it an unholy 
warfare against nature ; and alas ! the philanthropic 
mind might weep to see the contrast between that 
deformity produced by the tyranny of a pernicious 
fashion and the graceful outlines* of unconstrained 
nature. 
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At that very period of life when all the energies 
of the system are required to be in their highest 
activity for the due development of the bodily 
structure, the function of respiration (upon which, 
perhaps, more than upon all others this process 
depends) is obstructed, and almost paralyzed, by 
mechanical means. The delicate cellular texture 
of which the lungs are composed, as well as the 
flexible nature of the structure which envelopes 
them, renders the chest so compressible that it is 
easily prevented from attaining those dimensions 
which are natural and essential to the due perform- 
ance of respiration. And what are the consequences 
of this injurious and unnatural compression ? The 
lower portions of the lungs are rendered almost 
whoUy inactive ; they do not expand for the admis- 
sion of air, and to compensate for this diminution 
of the volume of air inspired, the upper portions of 
the lungs are forced into an unnatural and dangerous 
activity — so much so, that respiration in those 
parts becomes enfeebled, and cannot possibly com- 
municate that quantity of oxygen which is requi- 
site for the healthy condition of the blood, upon 
which the due performance of all the vital functions 
depends. 

The injurious effects of this compression are, 
however, not confined to the lungs only, but extend 
to the digestive organs ; and hence ensues a lament- 
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able train of diseases, by which health and energy, 
and even life itself, are too often sacrificed. 

Think of the misery and injury inflicted upon 
the young some twenty-five years ago, when stays 
were worn, ribbed with bars of whalebone, and more 
painful than a steel corslet, because in closer con- 
tiguity to the body ; the braces also, consisting of a 
leather back, and straps fastened by buckles, and 
intended to force the shoulders behind into closer 
proximity to each other; the steel collar, which, 
opening on a hinge under the chin, was locked on 
the contrary side of the throat, whilst a metal bar, 
descending to the waist in front, was fastened round 
the body by a band, thus forcing the head to be 
held aloft To these may be added the hack board, 
a wooden stave about five feet long, with a resting 
socket for the shoulders. This instrument was to 
be held by the poor victim, with arms extended to 
their utmost limits. Such were the means by which 
our maternal ancestors were trained into grace and 
elegance. In museums a department is usually 
appropriated to instruments of torture ; and truly, 
those which I have attempted to describe would 
form a curious and valuable addition to any collec- 
tion. The view of them might well inspire us with 
gratitude that the force of more liberal sentiments 
has at length prevailed against such barbarous 
follies. 
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But the stays still remain in a form somewhat 
modified, and perhaps less painful, but retaining all 
their most objectionable points. And as long as we 
retain the use of one article of dress so injurious 
to the development of the physical organization, and 
this too in defiance of the condemnation which it 
has received from medical writers of the highest 
reputation, and also from others who, treating of 
Education, have incidentally referred to the subject, 
we are equally liable to censure with our fore- 
fathers. 

Every system of Education, whether moral or 
physical, is more or less perfect according as it 
agrees with the dictates of common sense, a viola- 
tion of which is a proof that something is wrong. 
Is it right reason, it may be asked, or a servile 
adherence to an absurd custom, which probably 
originated in the tyranny of the stronger over the 
weaker sex, that induces the Chinese to retain the 
cruelty of the iron shoe ? And are we more excus- 
able when we contemplate the evils which result 
from the use of stays ? The former distorts a limb, 
the latter endangers life itself by preventing the 
healthy exercise of the vital functions. 

My zeal, however, must not delay me too long 
upon this subject., I will only add, that health 
is promoted when the body is under no restraint, 
and that a compressing, unyielding dress partakes 
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of the injurious tendency of tight stays and tight 
shoes. 

(/) Children in our climate should not be 
allowed to run about in a state of semi-nudity, like 
the children of warmer climates. The absence of 
necessary and suitable clothing is not only a cause 
of actual suffering to the child, but by destroying 
the balance of the circulation and repelling the 
blood from the surface to the interior organs, pro- 
duces various temporary complaints, and often lays 
the foundation of serious diseases in after-life. 

Much, however, of the character of the clothing 
adopted must have a relation to the season of the 
year, and even to the period of the day, as well as 
to the natural strength or delicacy of the constitu- 
tion of the child. In this climate woollen should be 
worn next to the shin. This material, being a slow 
conductor of heat, preserves the natural temperature 
of the body from the influence of cold in winter, 
and of heat in summer. And as children by the 
rapidity and even violence of their movements are 
perpetually exposed to perspiration, woollen will 
prevent their bodies, when in this state, from 
being suddenly chilled by exposure to the air. 
But it is necessary that the woollen be kept in 
close proximity to the skin, which by its elasticity 
will effect this object, and also offer no undue 
obstruction to the rapid development of the bodily 
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structure. It is advisable that the singlet be 
knitted and constructed of Berlin or other wool, 
either single or double, according to the age of the 
child. Of the beneficial effects of this dress I have 
had abundant evidence in numerous instances ; for 
I have known girls who, having in infancy displayed 
a veiy inferior conformation, have yet, by the use of 
the singlet which I have recommended, acquired 
strength and symmetry of body, with an improved 
expansion of the chest. 

The clothing of children, therefore, upon every 
consideration, should produce no restraint or com- 
pression, but, by its elasticity or freedom, permit 
the muscles fully and freely to act, and the blood 
to flow unimpeded in its course. 

(g) And now we must give to the subject of 
Diet its due consideration, being not less important 
than that of dress. In this ;much will depend upon 
the discretion of the parent ; and when good sense 
prevails, particular rules will be unnecessary. It 
may however be observed, that a wholesome diet, 
liberal and nutritious, is to be recommended. 

The body in its first progressive stages requires a 
sustenance that can best minister to its growth, 
nurture its strength, and meet all the demands of 
its necessary exertions. 

The food, of whatever kind, should be scrupu- 
lously simple. When it is so, the appetite of the 
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child may generally be safely trusted as to 
quantity. 

The danger of excess lies in the temptations of 
unwholesome delicacies; and when these form a 
daily provision for the table, the taste becomes 
vitiated, and rejects the more wholesome viands 
because they are simple. Excess of food, 
especially when not easily digestible from its 
simplicity, is almost as injurious as deficiency; 
for the body is depressed and its functions retarded 
by being overburdened, (h) Of deficiency of food 
when extreme, the effects are deplorable. We see 
God's noblest work dwindling into feebleness for 
want of a moderate share of that abundance with 
which He has crowned the earth. Poverty has a 
fearful influence upon the mind as well as upon 
the body. It is proclaimed by the haggard brow, 
the wild and wandering eye, and the restless 
glances of insanity. What can be expected from 
children born of parents whose lot in life is so 
lamentable ? 

To suggest rules of practical utility, however 
sanctioned by experience or enforced by religion, 
is (and I speak it with sorrow) to work with the 
illusions of shadows when no substance can be 
grasped. Where poverty reigns, even when it is 
not debased by vice (the too frequent cause of it), 
the education of children can only be very partially 
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carried out The bodily wants must be supplied 
before leisure can be found for mental culture. 
Daily are the instances which come before the 
medical profession of misery which shuns the light ; 
of beings who are wasted by poverty and worn 
down into helplessness by disease, but who never- 
theless endure their distresses in silence, rather 
than obtrude them upon the world. Can we 
wonder at the crimes of poverty ? Virtue falls a 
prey to its distressing influence. Envy creates 
discontent that repines at its own lot, and even 
questions the justice of Providence, until at length 
the mind, hopeless of the future, sinks into torpid 
indifference, or seeks refuge in despair. 

(i) The successful issue of all educational efforts 
depends in a large degree upon cheerfulness of 
mind, and this again equally so upon a judicious 
measure of bodily nutrition. The effects of indi- 
gestion upon the spirits, few of us are happy enough 
not to know from painful experience. Not only is 
the quality of the blood affected by the nature of 
our food, but circulation is also under its influence, 
suffering either acceleration or depression, as the 
case may be. 

It is not then by quantity alone that the daily 
sustenance which we spread before our children 
maintains in harmonious and healthful operation 
the bodily functions ; — the meal must be seasoned 
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by cheerfulness. Food taken under restraint loses 
much of its efficacy ; for dulness and gloom, whilst 
they depress the spirits, retard the active progress 
of digestion. ' Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Importance of ventilation on health and physical development — (a) 
The necessity for duly regulated exercise — (b) Severe muscular 
exertion hurtful during rapid growth — (c) Gymnastics, etc. — 
(d) Accomplishments refine the mind and body simultaneously 
— (e) Due bounds to the acquisition of them necessary — (/) 
They make home enjoyable, and add a charm to the happiness 
of the domestic circle— (g) Exercise of the lungs must not be 
overlooked — (h) Recitation, singing, and reading aloud are all 
beneficial— (») The voice to be carefully cultivated — (k) The 
importance of elocution — (l) much neglected in the present 
day — (m) A few remarks on Scripture reading as connected 
with the imagination. 

Ventilation is another point to which I am anxious 
to direct your special attention, for health and 
physical development are greatly affected by it. 
We know that the blood, passing through the lungs, 
is mainly dependent for its arterialization upon the 
due supply of oxygen which it receives in every 
breath we draw, and that the requisite proportion is 
derived from the surrounding air when it is pure 
and uncontaminated. This proportion has been 
regulated by nature ; and when, either from acci- 
dent or other cause, man inhales hydrogen or nitro- 
gen, or any combination of gases not containing 
some admixture of oxygen, suffocation must neces- 
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sarily ensue ; while, on the other hand, an excess 
of oxygen, by over-stimulating the vital powers, 
induces disease or injury to the system. 

When men live in large societies in crowded 
cities,, the air which they breathe must necessarily, 
from various causes, be impure, and therefore in- 
jurious to the system. This evil cannot be wholly 
removed, but it is often greatly increased by an 
inattention to the means by which it may be 
alleviated. To refer to one instance. The lungs 
draw in the external air sixteen or twenty times 
during each minute, and, upon each respiration, the 
same air becomes less capable of sustaining life. 
The necessity, therefore, of its being renewed by 
fresh currents, which contain the due proportion of 
oxygen, is apparent. But when hours are passed 
in crowded apartments, the air loses much of its 
vital principle, and the body with all its functions 
becomes enfeebled ; and when this / is frequently 
repeated, diseases are contracted or life shortened. 

Small apartments produce the same effect: the 
same volume of air is too frequently respired. 
Ventilation, then, is the one important matter that 
commands our attention. By it the impurities of 
air closely confined will be dispersed, and the vital 
principle, the oxygen, which has been consumed, be 
renewed. When apartments are small, or when 
houses are built in situations not sufficiently ex- 
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posed to currents of air, the evil cannot, perhaps, 
be entirely removed, but its injurious effects may 
be mitigated. Bed-room doors should be thrown 
open, and fire-places admit a clear passage for the 
air, whilst in the ordinary sitting-rooms the means 
of ventilation should always be kept in view. 

(a) Exercise is another subject that claims our 
consideration. Nature, in her own course of Edu- 
cation, impels to it, and from it the human frame 
derives its vigour and development. The young 
are full of a buoyancy that keeps every limb and 
muscle in constant play; even the baby, in its 
nurse's arms, chuckles with delight when tossed 
into the air, thus manifesting that first desire for 
exercise which alone can train the corporeal system 
into perfection. 

We are all aware how difficult, nay, how im- 
possible, it is to induce a child to remain quiet in 
its seat for many consecutive minutes ; and as this 
restlessness is natural, to attempt to suppress it 
must be injurious. 

This principle, which impels the child to in- 
cessant movement, has been implanted for beneficial 
ends. It leads to the development of the material 
system, which, without such training, would never 
reach its just expansion. It renders childhood 
joyous, and, to our vigorous and youthful years, it 
imparts an elastic buoyancy of step and shrillness 
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of voice, the natural signs of gaiety of heart. To 
those who can view with delight that joy which 
arises from innocent amusements, and feel pleased 
when others are happy, what sight is more grateful 
than a playground, resounding with the gambols 
of frolicsome boys, released from their confinement 
and exulting in their short-lived freedom ? 

But this propensity to motion diminishes as life 
advances, just in proportion as it becomes less 
necessary. The frame, once fully developed, and 
rendered muscular by action, no longer requires 
that constant exercise of its members so useful in 
its progress to maturity. The means, indeed, cease 
to operate when the end is attained. So far, then, 
from repressing the tendency of children to ac- 
tivity, we should encourage it by all proper 
freedom. It is nature's discipline, and while it 
strengthens the body, it invigorates the mind. 

It is, of course, necessary to impose restraints 
upon children ; but in doing so, we should re- 
member that we have an important lesson to teach 
them — the duty of self-command. Let them learn 
that they are not restrained merely to gratify 
authority, but for their own benefit, and thus they 
will gradually acquire habits of self-control. 

A suitable deportment at meals ought to be exacted, 
and cheerfulness of mind, which is exercise, and that 
too of the most beneficial kind, should be promoted. 
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(6) A certain degree of composure is also de- 
sirable during lessons, and this may be attained 
by engaging the attention to the subject of in- 
struction. Whilst the pupil will more easily 
comprehend the lesson, the mind itself, by the 
very act, will be benefited, for it will be agreeably 
exercised. 

The amount of bodily exercise ought always to 
be proportioned to the constitution of the child. 
Too long walks should be avoided, because they 
bring into action one particular set of muscles only, 
and not those of the whole frame in succession. 
The body becomes fatigued, and depression of mind 
expels the natural cheerfulness. In long walks, 
moreover, there is something monotonous, and little 
that is calculated to excite gaiety of mind or raise 
merriment. 

The playground is the scene of that kind of 
exercise which brings all the bodily functions into 
operation. Respiration is strengthened, circulation 
promoted, digestion assisted, and the chest by these 
means acquires an expansion (a certain test of 
bodily vigour) which gives strength and beauty to 
the frame. I consider it appropriate to add, that 
the limbs should not be impeded by straitness of 
dress. 

Those exercises, in fact, which interest the mind 
while they call into activity the functions of the 
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body, should always be preferred. A formal walk 
will fatigue, whilst a game of battledore will bring 
a child from the playground or field with cheeks 
glowing with health and gaiety, and an appetite 
that can enjoy the simplest fare. 

The length of time to be devoted to exercise, 
and the nature of it, so as to regulate it according 
to the constitution of the child, can only be ascer- 
tained by careful observation of its constitution. 
In our care to avoid a too violent course of exer- 
cise, we may err in the other extreme, and the 
energy of the child be impaired by inactivity. To 
the discretion of those who have the daily charge 
of children this subject must be left, with this 
remark, that what is beneficial for one stage of life 
and to one class of children is injurious to another. 

(c) Before I dismiss this subject, I must be per- 
mitted to give my opinion in reference to gymnastic 
exercises. Fashion has included, these in every 
existing system of education, but. fashion is not 
always under, the guidance;, of common sense.. 
t Gymnastics, like all other exercises, are beneficial 
when they are duly regulated, but the danger, lies 
in the excess, and over-exertion in this exercise is 
more likely to. occur than in any other. : All the 
muscles are called into strenuous action, arid severe 
muscular exertion * is always injurious during rapid 
growth. It should be recollected that the bones 
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have not yet attained that firmness which belongs 
to maturity ; that it is possible to warp them by 
undue strain and tension ; that the limbs in 
gymnastic exercises are brought into uses never 
designed for them by nature ; that while they are 
equal to all the requirements for which they were 
intended by nature, they are unsuited and inappli- 
cable for others; and from these considerations, 
due care should be taken that the object of exercise 
be not defeated. 

There is a spirit of emulation on the play- 
ground which impels to daring feats, and which 
we are too prone to admire. Some leader, possess- 
ing more muscular power than his fellows, incites 
by his example one of more delicate constitution. 
Pushed on by a spirit of rivalry, the weaker 
attempts to accomplish that to which his strength 
is unequal, and not unfrequently irreparable injury 
ensues. Every limb has its own function, and it 
should be exercised in accordance with the natural 
intention of it — feet as feet, and arms as arms. 
The toes were not endowed with properties capable 
of sustaining the body when suspended in the air, 
and when this feat is performed, it is a violation 
of Nature's intention. In fine, the human frame 
cannot be perfectly developed unless the functions 
of all its members be exercised according to their 
evident purposes. 
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(d) The readiness with which the youthful mind 
receives impressions, and the easy adaptiveness of 
all the bodily functions, mark out childhood as the 
proper season for the acquisition of those accom- 
plishments which refine and adorn its after life. 
Although they do not enlarge the understanding, 
knowledge of them adds dignity to personal cha- 
racter, and tends in no small degree to elevate in 
social position. 

Graceful pursuits should always follow severer 
studies, and be considered as indulgences or as a 
reward of merit ; the withholding for a given time 
the pencil or the piano, would be considered 
by the child a punishment for indolence shown 
while employed in more fatiguing occupations. 
(e) Nothing but ideas of indulgence and pleasure 
should be associated with accomplishments; we 
rob them of their charm if compulsion appears to 
be connected with the pursuit of them. All cannot 
attain a high degree of excellence in the arts, but 
even a modest mediocrity refines the mind. It is 
a common objection, that music is valueless unless 
practised with the skill of a professor. I dissent 
from that sentiment. A young girl ought to play 
to promote the cheerfulness of the family circle, 
and there she would have an approving audience. 

In fact, all desire of admiration, as an incentive 
to the acquisition of accomplishments, should be 
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banished from the mind. It should have a higher 
scope, and a purer purpose to fulfil. (/) Ac- 
complishments, while they add a charm to the 
happiness of the domestic circle, refine the mind, 
purify the imagination, and elevate the thoughts 
into higher aims. 

Love of the arts can scarcely be associated with 
any vulgar grossness that degrades the mind, or 
with depravity that corrupts it. The untutored 
notes of birds, and all the sweet sounds that per- 
vade animated nature, even the murmurs of the 
surge beating upon the sea -shore, and the loud 
whistling of the wind, and its dying falls, are har- 
monious to the ear. attuned to music. . To the eye 
of the painter, the infinite graces displayed by 
Nature in the boundless variety of her works, 
whether in the heavens or on the earth, animate 
or inanimate, present charms that fill the mind 
with admiration, . and endow it with a tone of 
elevating and ennobling feeling. . 

These commendations bestowed upon accomplish- 
ments they deserve, but the time devoted to the 
acquisition of them should be restricted to certain 
limits ; they should be considered as recreations, 
and only as such should be pursued : when made 
principal objects of study, they injure the child. 

(g) In the training of children due exercise of 
the lungs should never be overlooked. Nature, 
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through all the stages of development of the 
youthful frame, has made a wise provision for 
this end. The cry of the babe is not so much 
a wail of suffering as an effort productive of good 
to all those vital functions which belong to the 
lungs, and. we may justly ascribe to the same bene- 
ficial impulses the noise of the nursery and the 
shout of the playground. The loud and merry 
clamour which has resounded on the green, when 
the village school has emancipated its throng, has 
often raised a sympathetic feeling of joy in our 
bosoms. Nature within her stamps her approval 
upon what we see and hear. But we ought to 
connect this joyous outbreak with the progress of 
physiological education. 

A quiet child is seldom healthy, and nursery 
tumult is necessary for the strengthening and 
nurturing of the corporeal functions. Convinced 
by this fact, we can see the importance of imposing 
upon the lungs, in the early stages of life, their due 
proportion of exercise, (h) Eecitations, singing, 
and reading aloud are all beneficial. Young men 
devoted to study, and in consequence of too close 
application liable to pulmonary disease, might in 
many instances be rescued from this fatal tendency 
were they to imitate the practice of Demosthenes, 
and read aloud, not so much to improve their 
elocution, as to strengthen their lungs. Graceful 
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enunciation is of great importance, although it is 
too often overlooked. We teach children grammar 
and the art of composition, but rude articulations of 
speech and inharmonious modulations are disre- 
garded, (i) We neglect, in fact, to cultivate the 
voice, which is as susceptible of improvement as 
the bodily members. The educated women of 
France pique themselves on a cadence perpetually 
recurring at short and regular intervals, quite ir- 
respective of sense, as an indispensable ingredient 
of polite education. This practice is too monotonous 
to please an English ear ; and as sound should be, 
in some degree, a symbol of the thought which it 
conveys, I would not propose it for imitation. 

(k) I wish to solicit especial attention to this 
subject, because the tones of the organ of the voice, 
when judiciously cultivated, possess a charm and 
an extraordinary influence over all the affairs of life. 
Whatever powers of mind or extent of knowledge 
we possess, it is the voice which gives them utter- 
ance, and their influence in a large degree depends 
upon skilful modulation; and without it, accuracy 
of thought, cogency of argument, and brilliancy of 
conception lose much of their force. 

Please the ear by sweetly modulated tones, with 
cadences varied as the subject demands, and your 
hearers will more readily admit the force of your 
arguments. The orator, whether in the pulpit, at 
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the bar, or in the senate, even with inferior intel- 
lectual attainments, possessing the graces of elo- 
cution, can command the attention of his audience 
and mould their minds to his purpose. (I) It is 
lamentable to see so many of our. English clergy, 
men of profound learning, superior capacity, and 
exemplary piety, so little studious of elocution, and 
apparently ignorant of the commanding influence 
which oratory possesses. Such is the natural apathy 
of the human mind to its own best and dearest 
interests, that the injunctions of religion, even 
when enforced by all the aids of reason, lose much 
of their efficacy, unless recommended to the at- 
tention by animation and the soul-arousing power 
of oratory. 

(m) As I have referred to reading in connection 
with the exercise of the lungs, I shall briefly advert 
to Scripture reading, not as affecting oral sounds, 
but as it influences the mind: Those writers who 
compile Scripture abstracts, ingeniously wrought 
into stories, and intended for the perusal of the 
young, whilst their motives doubtless are pure, are, 
in my judgment, exposed to censure for the manner 
in which their books are executed. They may be 
termed perverted versions of Holy Writ. The 
pages of revelation are searched from beginning to 
end to furnish interesting stories for the nursery. 
The history of Joseph, for instance, and that of the 
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young Samuel hearing the divine voice calling to 
him from heaven, though incomparable for depth of 
pathos, displease on account of their simplicity. 
They must be dressed up in meretricious charms, 
and then it is presumed the fancy of the child will 
be kindled by the gaudy colouring. 

When a few years have been added to the age 
of the child, we find elegant volumes put into the 
hands of girls, especially compilations, some in 
prose, some in verse, and recommended only by an 
ambitious style of composition. In these the simple 
facts recorded in the Bible are only succinctly 
adverted to, while whatever can be culled from 
modern travellers, calculated to allure the attention 
by novelty of illustration and description, however 
remotely allied to the subject, is incorporated into the 
work, of which it forms the chief recommendation. 

In Scripture, facts are related to show the way 
in which God deals with His creatures, how He 
punishes for disobedience and rewards for piety ; 
but to command attention to those subjects, it now 
appears necessaiy to summon the aid of the novelist 
and the art of the dramatic writer. The prudence 
and judgment of the compilers of such books may, 
I think, be questioned. The youthful imagination 
is ever in quest of pleasure, and knowing this, these 
authors dress the sublime truths of Scripture in the 
ornaments of fiction. The mind, thus accustomed 
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to view things through a false medium, acquires a 
vitiated taste, and becomes disqualified, probably 
for ever, from receiving pleasure from sober truth, 
however intrinsically important. 

Novels are read with avidity, because in their 
fictitious narratives characters remote from common 
life, and incidents that attract attention because 
they are new or wonderful, are introduced. The 
distinction between these and the Scripture novel 
is so slight, that the characteristics of the one may 
be assigned to the other. 

The sacred volume appeals to the understanding, 
and aims at reformation by assailing vice, and puri- 
fying the corruption of the heart; its diction is 
simple, yet sublime ; the incidents recorded, though 
most certainly wonderful, are true ; the personages 
introduced are those of ordinary life, and they act 
as other men would act under similar circumstances; 
no pompous declamation is used to elevate their 
characters into unattainable purity, nor art em- 
ployed to degrade them into objects of detestation. 
We see men simply as they lived, and God's dis- 
pensations towards them. These religious novels 
stamp no lasting impression for good ; they only 
please, as fiction always does, when truth is not the 
object sought. But the pure word of God possesses 
a never-dying vitality ; it both influences the con- 
duct and regenerates the heart. 



CHAPTER IX. 

(a) Germs of growing faults to be found in the infant mind — (b) 
These early symptoms of depravity must not be overlooked, 
but checked in their growth — (c) Time never cures them — 
(d) All experience opposed to this supposition — (e) Early mani- 
festations of selfishness — (/) Falsehood natural to children as 
a law of self-preservation — (g) Love of truth not natural, but 
to be instilled — (h) Example of the love of truth — (i) Promise 
of pardon exceptionable, lest self-interest become a ruling 
principle of action — (h) Curiosity ; to draw the line between 
a laudable spirit of inquiry and vulgar inquisitiveness — 
(I) Hypocrisy ; its very essence is concealment ; how difficult 
therefore to prove its existence — (m) Severity often the cause 
of this fearful evil — (w) The danger of unguarded conversation 
before children — (o) Indolence another fault of childhood ; it 
retards physical development as well as those of the mental 
faculties — {p) The causes to be carefully ascertained — (q) 
Mental indolence to be deplored — (r) Talents valueless unless 
industry renders them useful — (*) Genius neutralized by want 
of industry — (t) A few remarks on the right use of time — (u) 
Further exposition of the means to be employed to promote 
the great processes of education — (v) Comparison between 
children under judicious and injudicious treatment. 

(a) The infant mind has often been compared to a 
sheet of blank paper, upon which any characters 
may be written, as the will of the teacher may 
direct. 

This opinion is true to a limited extent only ; 
for its advocates seem to overlook the innate de- 
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pravity of the heart, which with the earliest dawn 
of life begins to manifest itself, and as the day 
passes, gathers strength. 

My chief object in this little treatise is to show 
the stubborn nature of this depravity, to trace its 
tendencies, and to display the various forms and 
appearances which it assumes in childhood. These 
.being ascertained, we may then, by due vigilance, 
prompted by the conviction of the serious responsi- 
bility imposed upon us as parents or teachers, attempt 
to counteract the3e evil tendencies, and to instil 
principles that may build up the future life to a 
goodly fabric of virtue and religion. Our efforts 
can never be wholly vain ; but the work is laborious, 
and the issue not always commensurate with it. 
The mother sees in her babe even the symptoms of 
depravity ; these are seeds which, unless checked 
in their growth, time will soon ripen into stubborn 
tares, (b) To overlook the faults of childhood, or 
to consider them venial, under the persuasion that 
time as it advances will cure them, is a delusion 
which often leads to fatal errors. 

The idea, I presume, is, that as reason becomes 
expanded, faults will be felt to be such, and vanish 
before its influence. But all experience is opposed 
to this supposition, for we find that evil tendencies, 
when unrestrained by a stronger influence, generally 

acquire strength as reason expands. Either the de- 

i 
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pravity becomes too strong to be controlled by 
reason, or reason itself becomes depraved, and 
abandons its post of ally to the conscience. A 
parent will frequently say, 'Why should I make 
myself and child, and even my whole household, 
miserable by opposing things which I know to be 
wrong, but which time will remove ? ' (c) Time, 
indeed, may teach dissimulation, and show the im- 
portance of concealing from the world deformities 
which, if known, may injure us in life. The ulcer 
is skinned over but not healed, and hypocrisy is 
superadded to other vices. 

Let us be convinced, that if the sapling cannot 
be rooted up, no power less than God's, who can 
regenerate the heart by His miraculous unction, can 
remove from its place the full-grown tree, deeply 
rooted in its own corruption, (d) Habit, that all- 
powerful agent in human affairs, will soon oppose 
our efforts to reform and direct, and we shall find, 
when too late, that the favlt of the child becomes the 
sin of the man. We all know how difficult it is to 
free ourselves from the control of an established 
habit. Season may advise, the will may incline, 
but both succumb to its force, (e) Consider selfish- 
ness, as it manifests itself in the child, even when 
in the nurse's arms. We all acknowledge it to be 
a feeling which blights every generous emotion, 
yet almost all parents encourage its development ! 
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For how can they refuse anything to a child which 
they love so tenderly ? It is difficult, indeed, but 
still it should be done, for our love should have a 
rational end in view beyond mere instinctive affec- 
tion. If this prevail over reason in our manage- 
ment of children, these childish likings, by being 
constantly gratified, will grow up into a fixed prin- 
ciple, and assume the nature of selfishness. 

We are all, I suppose, ready to admit that sel- 
fishness forms a laTge ingredient in the sum of 
human depravity. The well-being of society is 
greatly affected by it, for it is the spring which 
puts many other passions into motion. Many vices 
which are distinguished by peculiar names, are 
simply modifications of selfishness ; and the human 
heart, if you could conceive it free from its influ- 
ence, would be purified from the mass of corruption 
in which it stagnates. It represses those kindly 
charities which swell the heart into benevolence, 
and which, more than any qualities of mind, 
assimilate man to his Maker. 

(/) Falsehood is another vice which displays 
itself in very early life, and its origin may be 
traced partly to selfishness, and partly to self- 
preservation. It conceals faults, evades punish- 
ment, and procures wished-for indulgences. By 
means of plausible falsehood, the lesson imposed 
is avoided, punishment for disobedience escaped, 
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and school discipline disregarded, (g) I know no 
duty more incumbent upon parents than a zeal for 
the inculcation of truth, and none who have the 
care of children should allow themselves to look 
upon deception, when attempted to be practised, 
even in things of the most trifling nature, as venial. 
For we should remember that one successful decep- 
tion always leads to another. Yet, in the manage- 
ment of its correction, nothing requires more 
delicacy. 

Your suspicion may be groundless, and therefore 
the accusation that proceeds from it cruel and 
unjust. The love and mutual confidence which 
should subsist are weakened; and filial reverence, 
when parental fallibility is discovered, loses its 
intensity from resentment of injustice. 

This consequence, I think, must necessarily 
follow an error of this kind frequently repeated. 
A doubt, therefore, of a child's veracity should 
never be thrown out, unless substantial grounds 
exist for entertaining it. Consider also the 
delicate sensitiveness of a child's feelings, and 
pause ere you rashly blunt the keenness of it. 
This lost, educational labours will in a great degree 
be ineffectual. To attempt to discover the truth by 
an accusation based upon mere suspicion, cannot there- 
fore be recommended, and it may even be doubted 
whether punishment for falsehood is prudent 
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Display the beauty of truth ; show how lovely 
and amiable it is, and how acceptable to the Great 
Being who is the Father of us all ; the child will 
thus learn to be truthful, not because deception is 
hated, but because truth is loved, (h) Joseph left 
the land of his birth when a stripling ; whilst yet 
a youth, he was elevated to the foremost post of 
honour in a strange country. He adhered to truth 
at the hazard of his life, and was rewarded by God 
with honour, power, and riches for his love of it. 
This and many other examples might be familiarized 
to the understanding of children, until a love of 
truth shall at length become the chief safeguard 
against deception. 

(i) It is a common practice, when mischief has 
been done or faults committed, to promise pardon 
if the truth be told. Such proceeding is certainly 
exceptionable, for it is to elicit truth by a bribe, to 
purchase it by a promise of immunity, and it thus 
becomes a negotiable article. Self-interest, then, 
is the basis upon which you would erect the image 
of truth in the child's mind. Is there not danger 
lest self-interest become a ruling principle of action, 
and deception be practised whenever selfishness 
discerns profit from it ? 

I consider it clear that this injudicious course 
is not to combat vice, but to establish it. To 
speak the truth under such circumstances, is a 
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mere act of expediency; it cannot be laudable, 
because not influenced by a virtuous principle. 
(k) In the young there are other mental qualities 
characteristic of their age, and which are good 
or evil according to the objects which they em- 
brace and the direction which they take. 

Curiosity is one of these, and just as we would 
discountenance a vulgar spirit of inquisitiveness, 
we ought to encourage a laudable feeling of inquiry. 
To distinguish between them, requires a nice per- 
ception* and delicate discrimination in the mind of 
the parent or preceptor; for he will thus be 
enabled to withdraw the mind from things frivolous, 
which can only gratify but not instruct, and direct 
it to things important, the knowledge of which will 
both please and enlarge the understanding. 

(I) In the course of Education a feeling of sorrow 
will occasionally damp the ardour of parental hope 
as the germs of blemishes, which time may ripen 
into deformities of character, or even actual vice, 
present themselves. Hypocrisy is hateful to every 
virtuous principle, and it presupposes the existence 
in the mind of many complex ideas, generated by 
an active association with men and an intimate 
knowledge of their conduct. Yet even to those 
young and tender minds, ' little heirs of immor- 
tality/ which seem to have come so fresh and new 
from the hands of their Creator, is deceit, which is 
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only another term for hypocrisy, frequently found 
to be familiar. 

This is an awful evil, and the first indication 
of it, in whatever degree, ought to arouse our 
vigilance and determine us to employ the most 
efficient means to eradicate it. To counteract the 
progress of a disease with success, the physician 
finds it necessary to ascertain its nature; in this 
the difficulty lies, for symptoms are sometimes 
fallacious, and the most correct judgment cannot 
always assign them to their true causes. Of 
hypocrisy the very essence is concealment, and 
this is more or less successful in proportion to the 
adroitness displayed. Hence much sagacity and 
patience are often requisite to prove its existence 
and the true origin of it. Milton remarks that 

* Neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone. ' 

This sentiment must be understood with some 
qualification ; for even in the case of men practised 
in the arts of deceit and the means of concealing 
it, symptoms of the innate depravity will be 
apparent to a careful observer. Children of course 
are unable from their inexperience, and also from 
the openness natural to their age, to sustain a 
borrowed character without giving indications of 
the fraud, (m) I feel convinced it may, in the 
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majority of instances, be traced to severity. A 
child fears to confess the truth, and to aid the 
deception, falsehood is fortified by assumed sim- 
plicity of demeanour, and innocence appears in the 
unconscious look. Can such depravity exist in 
children ? It does ; and often have I seen the 
countenance quail before the stedfast gaze of the 
eye invested with authority, whilst the wavering 
voice has betrayed the inward emotions. 

The darkest crimes in the adult scarcely fill me 
with greater horror. Yet have I known children 
pass through the severest ordeal, and betray no 
signs of the secret guilt that polluted their hearts. 
The slightest symptoms of this corruption should 
engage our most serious attention, lest acts, by their 
frequency, generate a fixed habit of hypocrisy. 

To protect the youthful mind, which is so im- 
pressionable, against the contamination of this and 
other vices, it may in general be remarked that 
bad examples should be kept far from the sphere 
of its observation. We should surround the young 
with persons of the purest principles, whose conduct 
is correct, because influenced by virtue, who have 
nothing to conceal, because their motives are good. A 
frivolous nursery-maid, by trifles apparently unim- 
portant, may sow the seeds of vice, which sagacity 
in detection and prudence in management may 
find it difficult to eradicate. (n) Parents them- 
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selves are often not sufficiently guarded in their 
language before children, for they forget necessary 
caution in the freedom of domestic intercourse. 
The curiosity natural in early life is equalled by 
closeness of attention, which is 'the less observable 
because the child is supposed to be indifferent to 
the subject of discourse. Subsequent disclosures 
often prove the impression which has been made, 
and the error which has been committed, and we 
learn too late that whilst the countenance is im- 
moveable, the ear may be open to every sound; and 
the heart impressed with every sentiment. The 
silence which we mistake for indifference is simply 
the consequence of the mind being attentive to what 
passes. The necessity therefore of caution is 
evident, and parents should be careful not to rely 
too much either on want of comprehension or in- 
difference in children, and latitude of speech in 
their presence should be checked by attention to 
this circumstance. 

The youthful memory stores up the observations 
which proceed from those whom it reverences, and 
as life advances the conduct is influenced, and often 
guided, by impressions which have been inadvertently 
made. When virtue is based on right principles, it 
acts with a stedfast uniformity from which it rarely 
deviates ; and even the language, whether employed 
upon solemn subjects or the ordinary occurrences of 
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life, is in a greater or less degree an index of its 
influencing power. 

A truly virtuous parent, therefore, can hardly be 
supposed, under any circumstances, whether serious 
or trifling, to give utterance to expressions unsuited 
in their moral tendency for his child to hear. But 
a parent who is not under the influence of these high 
feelings will nevertheless, if he possess common 
sense, see the impropriety, or rather wickedness, of 
speaking or doing anything in the presence of his 
children calculated to deprave their native purity. 
When a son, in the play, is about to proceed on his 
travels, his father advises him f to assume a virtue 
if he have it not ;' and, indeed, if ever the assump- 
tion, although only in appearance, of a quality which 
we have not be pardonable, it is in the case of a 
parent when in the presence of his children. 

(o) Indolence is another of the faults of childhood 
demanding our serious attention ; and as the causes 
of it are various, it cannot be effectually counteracted 
unless these be ascertained, for treatment indiscri- 
minately applied will be often inefficacious, (p) This 
paralyzing tendency must be traced to its source, 
which may the more easily be discovered if in the 
inquiry we retain in our view the connection be- 
tween the mental and corporeal development of 
the brain, and that the latter depends upon the 
health of the child and the energy of the bodily 
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functions. The intellectual powers may be inactive 
through bodily debility, and when this is the case, 
an overburdening of them will inevitably increase 
the evil. 

To allow the functions of the brain to fall into 
disuse is equally pernicious. Our duty is to culti- 
vate them by imposing exercise proportioned to their 
capacity, the well-rbeing of the whole system being 
the primary object. Indolence, long indulged, retards 
physical development ; it dries up the springs of life, 
for while it enfeebles the body, it incapacitates the 
mind. When it proceeds from debility of body 
rather than inertness of mind, we must endeavour 
to infuse a vigorous tone into the system, for to 
stimulate the mind when this is defective is to 
mistake the effect for the cause ; the remedy must 
be applied to the latter, and when this is healed the 
former will be restored. 

The indolence which proceeds from want of interest 
in any pursuit I have before adverted to, when I 
explained the necessity of preceptors rendering occu- 
pation a source of pleasure to the pupil. 

(q) Of the many evils with which the social system 
is afflicted, perhaps mental indolence is the most 
pregnant cause, and the British Isles afford ample 
evidence of the truth of this assertion. Look at the 
crowds that hang upon the outskirts of every great 
community. They are degraded by^ vice and de- 
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pressed by poverty, and all the crimes that follow in 
their train. 

Yet the English, in natural endowments, equal, 
perhaps exceed, any other nation, and in one quality 
— the undaunted courage that impels to encounter 
danger, the possession of which generally betokens 
the existence of other ennobling qualities— they are 
unrivalled. But the great bulk of the people want 
mental culture ; the enlightenment which would show 
them the degradation in which they are plunged, and 
impart an energy to elevate them above it, is un- 
known. These evils we view with sorrow, and the 
heart is saddened at the sight of human beings 
possessed of souls, capable, if rightly directed, of 
fulfilling the true ends of their being, of contemplat- 
ing God and investigating His works. The true 
cause is to be traced to the total absence of early 
training ; the mind is suffered to lie dormant until 
indolence takes possession of it, when indifference to 
, all progress and advancement to good is succeeded 
by vice, poverty, and misery. 

No man of ordinary observation can live many years 
in the world without witnessing with deep regret the 
misuse of talents which, if duly improved, might have 
benefited their possessors and enriched mankind. 
But either circumstances were unpropitious to early 
culture, or those whose duty it was neglected to 
discharge it ; and thus endowments which, doubtless, 
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Providence intended both for individual and general 
good, have from age to age been wasted, and no 
present or ultimate advantage accrued from their 
possession. 

(r) We should never forget that talents are value- 
less unless industry render them useful. They are the 
gift of Heaven, and Heaven never bestows a gift 
without the purpose of blessing. What are even the 
aspirations of Genius, when allowed to dream away 
its energies in mere unsubstantial musings ? In- 
dustry alo^ can endow them with a tangible form, 
and render them serviceable to our species. 

Many a man of noble intellect has passed through 
life unimproved and unimproving, and his fellow- 
men have derived no advantage from his superior 
powers ; for industry, the only solid foundation of a 
superstructure of knowledge, was wanting, and he 
has at length sunk into the grave unknown and un- 
lamented. Indolence infused into him her lethargic 
opiate, and he died without fulfilling the ends of 
his being. 

Genius often finds painstaking irksome and of too 
slow operation, and thus, unaided by the toils of 
labour, it delights to form fairy and half-formed 
fabrics — the mere creations of fancy. But these, 
like mists upon the mountain-tops, are evanescent ; 
they are not substantial, because they are not based 
upon the firm foundation of knowledge. 
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(s) Were it necessary to insist upon the importance 
of industry still more forcibly, I might remind you, 
what indeed I have already adverted to, that con- 
tinual exercise of the faculties is the only condition 
upon which we are permitted to retain them in a 
state of excellence. When their native brightness is 
obscured by the rust of indolence, they sink into 
decay. 

Even acquirements already attained, when practice 
is discontinued, either fade from the memory, or the 
impressions which they have made become less and 
less vivid and distinct ; and it is equally true, that 
the very functions of our bodies may be injured, and 
even lost, if deprived of their due exercise. 

(t) Closely connected with the cultivation of all 
the faculties, stands the right use of Time. 

Of all the various kinds of extravagance to which 
we are prone, there is none so destructive in its ulti- 
mate effects as the thoughtless expenditure of time. 
The whole is made up of parts, and because the parts 
are small, their value is disregarded ; and thus the 
minutes, hours, and days of which the sum of life is 
composed, are squandered upon trifles, as if they 
were valueless. 

We seldom reflect that every hour or day passed 
unemployed for good, is so much of life irreclaimably 
lost. Waste of money may benefit others ; waste of 
time is both negatively and positively injurious — we 
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both injure ourselves &nd deprive others of the good 
which they might derive from our industry. 

It has been remarked, that while God has given 
us bountifully of all other blessings, of time, no man 
can possess more than one moment at once. Provi- 
dence, thus sparing of the most valuable of its gifts, 
shows its momentous importance. Knowing, there- 
fore, that early life is the period peculiarly assigned 
by Providence for the cultivation of the faculties 
physical and intellectual, and that the fair oppor- % 
tunities which it presents for the reception of 
knowledge are soon passed, we ought to consider 
childhood as the most precious period of existence, 
upon the right direction of which depends th^ 
temporal and eternal welfare of our children. 

(u) I now return to the further exposition of the 
means to be employed to promote the great processes 
of Education. 

We all know that our ancestors (and may our 
veneration not blind us to their errors !) always con- 
sidered the passion of fear to possess the most 
effective influence. It was employed as an agent to 
incite to industry, and to deter from transgression. 

If this plan was successful in the maintenance of 
magisterial authority, it was injudicious as a means 
of conveying instruction. A child alarmed into 
terror by severity of countenance, a menacing voice, 
and a general demeanour assumed to intimidate, loses 
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the freedom of its energies, and the judgment, as yet 
delicate and unfixed, becomes paralyzed. Even in 
cases of moral delinquency, the very semblance of 
tyranny should be avoided. As acts, to be essentially 
virtuous, must be prompted by the will, a compulsory 
act, even when its tendency is good, is devoid of the 
principle of virtue. 

Our object then must be, so to influence the will 
that the exercise of the mind and the practice of the 
virtues may be perfectly voluntary. 

The will will thus, after the frequent repetition of 
acts of the same tendency, yield obedience to a habit ; 
and when the understanding becomes matured, the 
judgment will stamp its approving sanction upon its 
acts. And it is a fact, that the gentle impulse which 
love throws into the youthful heart, so quickens 
the faculties as to render performance (the will con- 
curring and prompting) easy and agreeable, which, 
without this pleasing influence, would perhaps be 
repulsive and difficult. 

Compulsion, on the contrary, destroys the even 
balance of those faculties of which the intellect is 
composed, and blunts the keenness of the perceptions. 
Thus it happens, that advice, when it proceeds from 
the endearing accents of love, carries the will to the 
performance of the duty, while coercion, enforced to 
act in hostility to the will, renders obedience as a 
virtue impossible. 
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(v) But in all cases it is a point of great import- 
ance, that the requirements of the teacher should 
never exceed the power of performance in the pupil. 

Disproportioned exactions are equally injurious 
to the mind and temper of the child, and often lead 
to lamentable results. A teacher also should con- 
sider it a necessary duty to supply the mind of the 
child with a rational motive of action, for without 
it the highest incentive to exertion is . wanting. 
It must be one that purifies, not vitiates the feelings. 
Petty rewards are unworthy .incentives. 

. Sometimes ambition, sometimes a spirit of emula- 
tion, is encouraged, but a parent whose mind is 
imbued with right principles will always discourage 
such selfish consideratioDS. One motive of action 
alone ought to be instilled and cherished in the 
mind of the child— that obedience to commands, and 
a cheerful execution of them, is a duty. 

Habit is one of those auxiliaries which a discreet 
preceptor in the prosecution of his labours will 
always endeavour to enlist on the right side. 

There is much truth in the remark, that men are 
the slaves of habit ; and it proves how large and 
effective a co-operation it may supply when brought 
into due subservience. Its influence, indeed, is 
incalculable, for it has power to control even the 
will, which apparently is the spring of human 
actions. We all know (and most of us N from sad 

K 
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experience) that habit tyrannizes over the dictates 
of the understanding ; it even exercises a sway over 
the actions of the body. And as childhood, like 
wax warmed into softness, is the period of life 
the most susceptible of impressions, then is the 
time for the formation of such habits as may aid 
and strengthen virtuous principles. 

Eegularity is another and important means of 
promoting laudable progression. 

To each day, nay, even to each hour, should be 
assigned its appointed occupation ; and this course, 
when continued, will produce a habit of method 
and willing obedience. An increase of knowledge 
daily attained, however small, will eventually result 
in large and permanent improvement. 

Eegularity also, when it has created a habit of 
cheerful performance, lightens the toil of applica- 
tion ; for things of daily practice soon become easy. 
What was done yesterday may be accomplished 
still more easily to-day, and even an increase of the 
usual task will not produce an increase of labour. 
When those functions of the brain which are called 
into requisition are strengthened by use, the child 
acts cheerfully, because performance is easier, and 
the inward satisfaction, at first weak, becomes 
stronger and stronger, until at length it acquires a 
permanent influence in impelling to activity. 

In educational arrangements it is highly ex- 
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pedient that children should know clearly the 
amount of labour which they are each day expected 
to perform; and when this has been defined, no 
additional work should be imposed on any pretence 
whatever. The pupil knows what he has to per- 
form, and incited by the hope of relaxation, 
approaches his work with cheerfulness, which 
augments the powers of his mind. If he be kept 
in uncertainty as to what will be required from 
him, he becomes irresolute, and a latent idea arises, 
that delay in the first lesson may prevent a second ; 
and if he escape, a habit of indolence may gradually 
acquire an ascendancy over him. A little natural 
energy may, indeed, be sometimes awakened : but 
this i merely a momentary flash, which ^ un- 
expected imposition of new tasks will extinguish, 
and thus the renewed disposition to activity be 
suppressed. 

But, independently of the advantages to be 
derived from a clear exposition of the duties to be 
performed, we should never overlook the great 
importance of method and order. We should 
enforce the observance of them as a moral obliga- 
tion, for they are the means of preserving that 
harmony of mind so necessary to physical develop- 
ment. 

The non-performance of duties, moreover, is a 
delinquency of which children are perfectly con- 
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scious, and this creates anxiety and fear, which are 
adverse to the healthy tone of the bodily functions. 
Respiration, circulation, and digestion are injured 
by these means; for as cheerfulness renders the 
body healthy and the mind happy, fear injures, 
both, for it effectually discomposes the regular 
working of the whole system. Let us pause for 
a moment on the two pictures which seem to be 
presented to our view. Look at the child whose 
faculties have been uncultivated; in him, as life 
advances, Eeason, that divine gift bestowed by 
Providence to point out the path which leads to 
happiness, and if rightly used, a sure guide to the 
attainment of it, ministers to evil. In the darker 
ages, individual ignorance was unnoticed, because 
it was general ; but, in an age enlightened by 
science, and civilised into refinement, the knowledge 
to be acquired, by a well-directed Education must 
be considered necessary to the due discharge of the 
social and moral duties. But the mind of the 
neglected child is open to every vulgar impression ; 
the passions are unrestrained by discipline, and the 
temper is fretful ; there is a restlessness in the eye, 
for it is in quest of that which cannot be attained, 
because ignorance is a barrier in its path. 

Nature, meanwhile, ever inwardly working for 
good or for ill, unchecked by moral restraints, grows 
wild, and the soul, which was once a fair tablet 
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upon which every virtuous impression might have 
been made, becomes polluted with vice. The child 
thus left untrained grows up the bane of domestic 
felicity, and life is not enjoyed, because virtue and 
religion have not directed to its true blessings. 
Thus childhood, instead of being the season of 
gladness and elastic joy, is harassed by struggles 
and darkened by ignorance ; while those cheerful 
aspirations which Providence in its goodness or- 
dained to flit before the fancy of the young, are 
depressed by stupidity. 

Now turn to the child blessed with a parent's 
judicious care ever since it was lulled into slumbers 
by the rocking cradle. See how self-denial, that 
first lesson, brings enjoyment, how ready submis- 
sion leaves the temper unruffled, how the exercise 
of the faculties renders the performance of every 
task easy ; for labour itself ceases to be irksome 
when the heart is cheered by love and a sense 
of duty. See how health-giving recreation becomes 
a fountain of gladness ; see the dextrous finger, 
the supple limb, and the mind quick of comprehen- 
sion. See the glowing cheek and the eye beaming 
with intelligence, and hear the merry laugh — the 
sweetest sound in the creation. 



CHAPTER X. 

(a) Importance of ascertaining the peculiarities of the dispositions, 
inclinations, and passions which are manifested in our 
children — (6) The influence of love — (c) Of hope — (d) Of fear 
— (e) Of Emulation — (/) Effect of sensibility — (g) Power of 
ridicule — (A) Temper frequently dependent on constitution ; 
its phases innumerable ; often injured by want of sympathy ; 
the force of precept and example in correcting the temper 
— (»') The influence of ill temper on personal happiness ; 
its power of disturbing the bodily functions ; its effects 
through life, even to the last stage of man's existence — 
(k) A well-regulated temper one of the best auxiliaries to 
physical development, securing peaceful days and tranquil 
nights. 

(a) As no two human faces possess perfect similitude, 
so the colours of the inward character are equally 
diversified. 

Men in all ages partake of the same passions 
under various modifications ; we feel the same 
emotions that swelled the hearts of our first parents, 
and perpetuate their features, yet both externally 
and internally a characteristic peculiar to each in- 
dividual has been assigned by Providence. 

Knowing this, it is a matter of great moment to 
ascertain the peculiarities of dispositions, inclina- 
tions, and passions, which our children manifest in 
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the first dawnings of their opening faculties. To 
effect this purpose constant observation is neces- 
sary, because the faculties are in an undeveloped 
state, and have not yet acquired a fixedness of 
character. 

Without such careful discrimination our best 
efforts are often ineffectual, and not being appro- 
priate to individual cases, sometimes absolutely 
injurious. Education would become comparatively 
easy could it be carried on by one uniform system ; 
but diversity of passions and gradations of intellect 
render it necessary for the preceptor to adapt his 
mode of training to the necessities of his pupil. A 
careful consideration of the connection between the 
mind and the outward physical development will 
greatly assist this object, for I believe that the 
errors into which preceptors frequently fall are 
justly attributable to their inattention to this 
fact. 

The characteristics of a robust child are seldom 
found in one of delicate conformation. The former 
is prone to be hasty and impetuous in his conduct, 
daring in his disobedience, and bold in maintaining 
falsehood ; the latter is sensitive, shy, and reserved, 
and, whilst he shrinks from falsehood, he has scarcely 
resolution to acknowledge and adhere to truth. 
Let us examine the peculiarities of each. The 
acts of the first, even when commendable, may be 
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traced to the effect of structural energy rather 
than pure appreciation of moral virtue ; the evasive 
prevarication of the second may originate from an 
enfeebled condition of the system. In fact, there 
may exist a keener perception of right in tie 
one who violates it, than in the other whose 
dauntlessness carries him forward in the straight 
path when he has no great inducement to deviate 
from it. 

Industry and indolence may also, in numerous 
instances, be traced to physical causes. Industry 
in one is an impulse; the healthy and vigorous 
organs demand exercise, and quiescence is difficult. 
To control the vivacity of nature would cause as 
much restraint to the mind as fetters to the limbs ; 
but in the contrary example the system works 
sluggishly, and labour being distasteful, enforced 
resolution is required to determine the will to sub- 
mit to it, while the resolution itself is a laborious 
effort. 

(b) The passions, as we all know, have a powerful 
influence in prompting conduct - and determining 
character; but when, under moral training, they 
become subservient to reason, they are divinely 
implanted ministers of good. 

Love gives birth to love, and is able to guide 
the willing mind with a silken thread. Love, by 
influencing the will and invigorating the faculties, 
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subdues the headstrong and stimulates the de- 
pressed. The predominating feeling of this passion 
is to impel to the performance of all that may be 
agreeable to the object of it. See what a power is 
here placed at our disposal ! 

Enjoying the love of our children, we have the 
means of guiding them to their own happiness, for 
it will induce them to strive to attain excellence in 
all things in order to please us. Love, whilst it 
strengthens them to overcome unruly passions and 
perverse inclinations, renders their minds ductile 
and accessible to virtuous impressions. In truth, 
parents and preceptors cannot overrate the im- 
portance of cherishing this feeling in the minds of 
children towards themselves ; for, instead of sullen 
acquiescence, a cheerful obedience to authority 
and alacrity in performance will be the conse- 
quence. 

(c) Hope is another of those heaven-implanted 
aspirations which leads to excellence in every 
pursuit. 

Without it the human mind would soon become 
a blank, or sink into dull torpidity, for no motive 
could exist to stimulate action, except indeed to 
supply merely animal wants. All activity of intellect 
is dependent upon this inspiring influence, for Hope 
impels to action in expectation of reward, either 
from self- approbation or from some advantage or 
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honour, as the meed of merit or the recompense 
of something done. When it flows from virtuous 
principle, it acts as a powerful incentive to good 
conduct, and the complacency of mind which then 
results from it has moreover a beneficial influence 
upon the bodily health. 

Depression of Spirits affects the system by diminish- 
ing the vigour of the circulation, and the vessels 
of the lungs being loaded with an accumulation of 
blood, it is often confirmed into a disease ; but hope 
stimulates the vital energies, and this conduces as 
much to the health of the body as the happiness of 
the mind. 

(d) Fear, on the other hand, is one of those 
emotions of the mind most injurious to the body ; 
and although perhaps a natural affection, it affords a 
stronger proof than any other passion of the mental 
deterioration which succeeded the Fall of Adam. 
Under its influence the knees tremble, the blood is 
frozen, the limbs are paralyzed. Fear prostrates 
the mind, and its influence has often reduced the 
young to idiocy; but apart from extreme cases, 
the injuries inflicted by it are both certain and 
enduring. 

, The faculties of the child who is frequently 
under its operation lose their native vigour, and 
those energies which might have been cheered 
into hopeful exertion are congealed into torpid 
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inaction. Instead of being enlarged and ex- 
panded as the mind opens with age, they become 
contracted. 

The processes of education, ceasing to be pro- 
gressive, retrograde, and as much as hope raises to 
excellence, fear depresses into imbecility. 

(e) Emulation is another of the passions which 
ought to be sedulously discouraged in the child. 
It promotes rivalry with its strife ; desire of superi- 
ority with its enmity ; and aims not so much at 
the attainment of good for its own sake, as for self- 
aggrandisement and applause. But its worst feature 
is, that it necessarily rejoices at the depression of 
another. 

(/) Sensibility is a passion full of rare promise 
when judiciously directed, but dangerous to its 
possessor when left to its own impulses. It is the 
genuine gift of nature, and it is the more pure as 
the heart is less corrupted. Its chords are delicate, 
and should be struck with a tender hand. Its 
impulses too often lead into weakness and folly, 
but are moreover eminently available for good, if 
directed by the hand of prudence. Sensibility, 
when it predominates in a child, may easily, by 
discreet management, be confirmed into love and 
become a living fountain of every moral excellence. 
Like a tender plant, its branches have a natural 
tendency heavenward, and it only requires fostering 
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care to prevent them from deviating into wild and 
irregular growths. 

(g) Ridicule has often great influence over the 
minds of young and old; but though perhaps it 
may deter from the commission of viGe or folly, 
it never purifies the heart It may create shame, 
but not the repentance that sanctifies the feelings ; 
and when applied to children, it tends to blunt 
the keenness of their sensibility, and to make 
them ashamed, not because they have done wrong, 
but because they have been rendered objects of 
contempt 

(A) That the emotions of love, hope, fear, and ridi- 
cule powerfully influence the physical condition, was 
unknown to men in the darker ages of the world ; 
enlightened knowledge, which always accompanies 
enlarged civilisation, has alone instructed us in 
this. 

While the passions of which I have been speak- 
ing act intermittingly with more or less vigour, 
tjhej create, by frequency of operation, habits in 
the mind, and those form those peculiarities of dis- 
position which we term Temper. 

(i) The variety of the phases of Temper are innu- 
merable, and in each particular case they should be 
considered with anxious solicitude by the parent 
and preceptor. What is natural cannot be wholly 
eradicated, but the asperities of a bad temper may 
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be softened by judicious management. A proneness 
to anger ; a quickness to resent ; revenge ; malice ; a 
stubbornness that refuses to obey; a sullenness that, 
whilst it submits in silence to reproof or advice, is 
void of that sensibility which leads to regret for 
faults committed, and holds out no hope of amend- 
ment — all these peculiarities of temper should be 
carefully discriminated. 

The force of precept, examples that deter by the 
exhibition of catastrophes consequent upon bad con- 
duct, or such as, of an opposite nature, allure to 
virtue and to goodness, by showing that patience to 
endure, submission to just authority, love of our 
fellow-creatures as the children of one common 
Father of all, lead to success in life, to the appro- 
bation of all good men, and finally, to an approving 
conscience — these means judiciously employed will 
gradually overcome what is naturally perverse in a 
child's temper. Castigation never attains this end. 

(h) Perhaps there is no point in the whole range 
of Education of equal importance with the regulation 
of the temper. In children- a bad temper is more 
apparent than in men, as reason and self-interest have 
not yet taught them the necessity of disguising or 
controlling it, and its influence, both upon their own 
happiness and that of the circle in which they 
move, is sensibly felt by all conversant with Educa- 
tion. The treatment of this subject requires the 
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nicest discrimination of judgment, and to render it 
effectual, the cause of the evil as far as practicable 
should be ascertained. 

A bad temper may often be traced to physical or 
constitutional infirmities of body, and is conse- 
quently liable to many incidental influences. We 
err when we always ascribe it to perversity of the 
mind. That exquisite sensibility of which we have 
been speaking is often found to be the primary cause 
of this imperfection. A - child of fine perceptions, 
surrounded by persons of vulgar feelings, may receive 
so many daily checks that shock its sensitive refine- 
ment of mind, that a habit of fretful peevishness is 
at length confirmed, destructive to that happiness 
which their delicate sensibilities would, under more 
favourable circumstances, have enabled them to 
enjoy. 

If the cause is want of sympathy in those who 
are the constant associates of our children, the evil 
at once points to its own remedy. The temper that 
is injured by want of sympathy, may, by the exer- 
cise of it, be restored to its just equilibrium. But 
by acting inconsiderately in such cases, those delicate 
perceptions may be nursed into a state of morbid 
disease by indiscreet indulgence, and it is therefore 
necessary to use much caution and prudence to 
accomplish an effectual reform. 

In this, as in the whole progress of educational 
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labours, example lends an aid which is not the less 
powerful because its influence is imperceptible. The 
moralist has remarked, € We are a bundle of habits ;' 
and although this expression must be received with 
some limitation, it must be admitted that most of 
those acts which give a colour to character, proceed 
more from imitation than from internal impulses or 
any process of reasoning. The presence of a gloomy 
person casts a shadow that saddens the heart, whilst 
there is an atmosphere of sunshine wherever a cheer- 
ful person approaches. The genial influence of an 
amiable temper in a parent or preceptor is not only 
reflected, but even extended and perpetuated to an 
unknown extent. 

I dwell upon this point, because it is one which 
influences both individual happiness and that of 
society at large. Good temper quickens the faculties ; 
renders duty easy of performance ; naturally inclines 
to all the endearing charities of life; alleviates 
sorrow, and smiles away our petty cares ; teaches to 
endure privations, and lightens the heavy load of 
poverty. 

On the other hand, ill temper has an extraordinary 
influence in disturbing the bodily system. 

It clogs the wheels that give motion to our 
wonderful machinery, and furnishes another of those 
innumerable instances of the indissoluble connection 
between mind and body. The whole organization is 
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affected by ill temper, for the complexion, respira- 
tion, circulation, and digestion participate in the 
general injury. The excitement of the same set of 
nerves becomes habitual, and this disease of mind 
and body becomes more and more confirmed. 

Some of the faults of childhood may possibly 
disappear from the character as reason becomes 
expanded, but ill temper is not one of these. On the 
contrary, it ' grows with our growth and strengthens 
with our strength.' Occasionally the inward work- 
ing may be concealed by the assumption of a bland 
exterior. This is a concession to society or to self- 
interest; but a fictitious mask always produces a 
feeling of constraint : the effort is painful, and aban- 
doned as soon as the necessity for it ceases. Ill 
temper is the result of unruly passions, and unless 
these be early checked, it will become more and more 
virulent to the last stages of existence, and work 
infinite mischief to every function of mind and body. 
A time will arrive when every man will be brought 
to the great goal of life, when he will need all the 
cheering influences of hope and peace to prepare 
him for paying the last great debt of nature ; and 
how melancholy it is, at such a period, to witness a 
fretful temper distracting the soul and robbing it of 
all those consolations which our frail humanity needs 
so deeply in its final act of dissolution ! 

The complacency of mind arising from a well- 
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regulated temper is, as has been remarked, one of 
the best auxiliaries to physical development. Sleep, 
of which the end is to repair the waste of the 
system, can only fully produce this effect when the 
mind has not been agitated by perturbations during 
the day. These scarcely subside throughout the 
night, and thus render sleep imperfect and troubled, 
whilst dark dreams agitate the soul into restlessness. 
A kind Providence draws the curtains of darkness 
round our beds to prevent the activity of the bodily 
organs ; but still the harassed brain retains the sen- 
sations of its troubles, and sleep is thus robbed of 
half its healing, restoring, and blessed power. 
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CHAPTER XL 

(a) The importance of avoiding the too early development of the 
faculties — Necessity of guarding against doing too much or too 
little — (6) The judgment necessary to draw the line can only 
be the result of careful observation in each particular case — 
(c) Some degree of physiological study should be promoted in 
the governess or preceptor — (d) The want of this often the 
source of the deepest affliction — The evil of over-exciting the 
brain— (e) Examples— Edward vr., Kirke White, Byron, Schiller, 
and others — (/) Alternate periods of exercise and rest necessary 
to consider in what way these rests are most efficacious — (g) The 
God of Revelation the God of Nature also ; instances to prove 
the truth of this — (h) Pauses at certain periods in the labour of 
Education — (i) These not calculated to retard the progress of 
Education, but to render it more certain. 

(a) An important point in the process of Education 
is carefully to avoid forcing the too early develop- 
ment of the faculties. We defeat our own object 
by attempting to attain too much. 

The brain of the child is just as incapable of 
unceasing exertion as his body, and his mind, conse- 
quently, cannot be fixed to study for many consecu- 
tive hours. We have no knowledge of the nature 
of the mind independently of the body, for all its 
manifestations are made through the agency of 
material organization. 
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The brain is the common centre for the reception 
and transmission of the nervous energy to all parts 
of the system, and when we overtax its functions we 
transfuse injury through the whole body. 

The higher attributes of our being are thus linked 
in the closest connection with our physical conforma- 
tion, and it is therefore incumbent upon us to watch 
those symptoms which enable us to calculate the 
strength of organization, which varies widely in 
different individuals. (b) In some, the structure 
appropriated to the functions of the organic life 
is weak and defective, requiring the unceasing 
vigilance of affection, and the prudence of a 
well-informed judgment, to preserve it in the best 
condition possible to its own feeble conformation ; 
while in others the whole organic frame is so strongly 
constructed as to be capable of extreme exertion. 
But whatever these original differences may be, 
we know that the functions of our organization, to 
whatever division they may belong, can be either 
strengthened or impaired as they are properly or 
improperly exercised and cultivated. 

If we are unable to regulate the organic functions, 
we possess at least tlje means of modifying the con- 
dition of the structure which performs them, in all 
the diversified gradations of activity and rest by diet 
and other remedial resources. Exertion and repose 
must mutually prepare for the exercise of each other. 
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Properly apportioned activity augments the power 
of the functions called into requisition, while its 
excess impairs and enfeebles them; on the other 
hand, if they are left to comparative disuse, they 
soon fall into decay and impotence, (c) It is scarcely 
necessary to remark, that the differences of strength 
and weakness exhibited in the constitutions of 
children render the closest attention of parents to 
this subject of the greatest importance, and they 
would find it of infinite advantage to those who are 
dear to them if they would promote some degree of 
physiological study in the family governess or pre- 
ceptor, or whoever may be their representative — a 
point of knowledge too much overlooked in those 
whose lives have been devoted to every other educa- 
tional accomplishment. 

(d) The want of observation to this subject has 
often been the source of the deepest affliction that 
the heart could feel. The life of many a child 
whose mind was full of the richest and rarest germs 
of hope has been sacrificed just because the activity 
of the brain was not prudently repressed. Often 
indeed (and this is a more fatal error) it has been 
stimulated by praise and promises, by the excitement 
of emulation and rewards, (e) What has been, and 
what will ever be, the consequence of this violation 
of the laws of Nature ? It will be read on the tomb- 
stones of those who lie cradled in almost infant 
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graves, who might have lived to love and bless us 
with their presence had the great laws of physiological 
education been regarded in their training. 

If we would see our children increase in wisdom 
as they increase in stature, those organs and intel- 
lectual faculties which are under the control of the 
will must not be stimulated to exertion injurious to 
the principle from which they derive their energy. 
This in truth contains the whole force of the argu- 
ment. 

That precocious talent is the precursor of an early 
grave is an opinion that has long been adopted, and 
the frequency of the examples would seem to confirm 
its truth. Edward vi., at the age of fifteen, had 
learned seven different languages. He died at 
sixteen. Henry Kirke White died a victim to his 
ardent love of letters in his twenty-first year. Lord 
Byron presents another instance of an overheated 
brain; he died at a somewhat later period, aged 
thirty-seven. Schiller died in the zenith of his 
powers at the age of forty-five. 

I will mention another instance of forced seden- 
tary labour which I consider decisive, because it 
included several persons indiscriminately brought 
together, and also of different countries. Whilst 
Dr. Edward Castell was compiling his Lexicon 
Heptaglotton, a dictionary in seven languages, which 
occupied seventeen years of his life, he required the 
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assistance of fourteen persons, seven of whom were 
English and seven foreigners. Every one of these 
unfortunate individuals died before the labour was 
brought to a close. 

In all these, and in innumerable other instances 
that might be adduced, the brain was not allowed 
that due proportion of rest which nature has made 
necessary for the recruiting of its powers. 

(/) Hence that most merciful provision, sleep, 
which was ordained as a relaxation from the labours 
of the mind and body. Even in cases of the deepest 
affliction and of the most poignant suffering, some 
few hours at least are snatched from the pains of 
memory and fear and apprehension ; the anguish 
of the present and the menaces- of the future are 
stilled in repose. During those hours there is not 
only a remission of bodily and mental distress, but 
a renewal of strength for those demands upon it 
which the waking hours will bring. 

The intimate relations existing between the mind 
and body are so remarkable that they cannot be 
too frequently insisted upon, and we should always 
remember that the deleterious or beneficial influ- 
ences of either affect the other. Emulation may in 
the truest sense become a fatal passion, for, acting 
as it does upon the mental faculties, it forces them 
into undue exertiou. And as all intellectual labour 
is exercise of the functions of the brain, through its 
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instrumentality the action of the heart and the pro- 
cesses of digestion are affected. 

(g) I might enumerate the whole of those ten- 
dencies which show themselves ready for develop- 
ment in the rising generation — that which will in 
due course fill our place. For the God of Revela- 
tion is also the God of Nature, because we see that 
all transgressions of His revealed will are followed 
by injury to our physical and mental conforma- 
tion. 

He has enjoined industry; see how indolence 
affects the mind and body, depresses every generous 
aspiration of the soul, and darkens the prospects of 
the future, deteriorates the intellect, leads to beggary, 
and renders God's noblest work a mere nullity in 
the Creation. 

He has enjoined temperance ; see how the 
violation of this law in any of its various forms 
debases man, created but a 'little lower than the 
angels/ into a condition inferior to that of beasts. 
He has enjoined love, that high, noble, and Heaven- 
refining aspiration, imbued with which we share the 
sentiments of angels ; for it teaches us to promote 
the temporal and eternal interests of all human 
beings as the children of one common Father, and 
to bring them within the pale of this blessing. 
Pride, ambition, malice, revenge, and covetousness 
are violations of this sacred law, and discords, dis- 
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sensions, strifes, wars, and murders that prevail 
among men are their consequences, (h) I need not 
say that the eye' of the parent (of the mother 
especially) should be ever fixed upon the child, for 
love prompts her to do it ; but she may sometimes 
require knowledge to enable her to turn her obser- 
vations to the best account 

When at any time she sees the flushed and 
heated cheek; the lip sometimes parched and 
sometimes quivering ; the eye heavy, yet impatient 
with fatigue of spirit ; and the hand hot and dry, 
then let her immediately pause in the labour of 
Education. If the distress and anxiety of the child 
arise from some temporary cause, a little cheering 
encouragement and trifling aid will suffice to restore 
it to its wonted activity; but if these ailments 
recur frequently, let her beware of the physical 
injury at work. She may herself be implanting 
and nourishing in that bud the canker which may 
cause it to wither and fade, burying the bright 
promise of her hopes in the grave dug by her 
injudicious exactions. 

(i) In all cases of this kind the labours of Educa- 
tion ought to be immediately suspended, and means 
employed for the recovery of the physical powers. 
Education will not thereby be retarded, for it can- 
not be effectually promoted whilst the health is 
deranged. With vigour of body will return energy 
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of mind, and the result will prove that the suspen- 
sion of labour was beneficial. 

A pause in the process of Education, whether it 
arise from ill-health or the expediency of relaxa- 
tion, has often a peculiar effect. The seeds of 
knowledge, like the grains of corn cast into the 
ground, seem to lie dormant, or even dead ; but when 
the young student returns in renovated strength to 
the very point at which his labours were abandoned, 
instead of having lost ground, it will appear that he 
has made silent though certain progress. 

So far from dying, the seeds have germinated 
during relaxation ; for while the corporeal functions 
have been strengthened, those of the intellect have 
also received augmented power. The materials of 
knowledge, that is to say, facts, having been already 
imprinted upon the memory, the mind, even without 
the pain of effort, continues silently to arrange and 
digest them for future improvement. 

The courser bounding up the ascent, if allowed 
breathing time, gains by renovated vigour the ground 
which he has lost, and the youthful mind also, 
after the relaxation, applies itself to the suspended 
task with renewed strength. But during the growth 
of the child, particular conditions of the general 
system may imperatively demand release from the 
labours of Education. Whilst the human frame 
is passing through the progressive stages of its 
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consolidation, a most careful husbandry of its 
strength is required. 

Sapidity of growth impairs the strength of the 
child, and consequently, in imposing mental labour, 
we should be careful lest, by unduly harassing the 
mind, the full development of the bodily functions 
will be retarded. In cases of this kind, when 
mental exertion is still exacted, we shall always 
find the depression of the mind correspond with the 
inertness of the body. 

The spirits will droop and the faculties will fail, 
whilst the body, by gaining strength, renews the 
vigour of the intellect. Whenever the youthful 
form becomes expanded by rapid growth, and 
ordinary nutriment is unable to prevent the con- 
sequent debility, these are forewarning symptoms, 
and intellectual labour should be intermitted, or 
certainly lightened, for the mind should enjoy quiet 
whilst nature is working upon the bodily structure. 



CHAPTER XII. 

/ 

(a) Contrast between man after his fall and his primeval condition 
— (b) The duty of every human being to exert his individual 
efforts in the great cause of Education — (c) Comparison be- 
tween the European and the Esquimau or Hottentot man in a 
barbarous state and when under the influence of civilisation — 
(d) The Education of the body ; its effects on the educated 
man as compared with the undeveloped powers of man in his 
untaught condition, and how the bodily organs may be made 
to act in subserviency to the mind, and taught excellence by 
practice — (e) The black man ; is he of inferior organization ? — 
(/) Ignorance the primary cause of man's wretchedness and 
debasement — (g) Enlarged means of happiness belonging to 
the educated man — (h) Education conducive to the interests 
of the community as well as to the individual — (i) National 
schoolrooms most effectual in securing the welfare of the State 
— (k) The effect of education exemplified by the inhabitants of 
this island. 

(a) The Creator is said by the inspired penman to 
have grieved that He had made man. This ex- 
pression is employed in order to bring the idea 
within human comprehension; but admitting that 
the great Creator were susceptible of passion in 
any way allied to human, we may with reverence 
assert that the contrast between the primeval con- 
dition of man and his degraded state after his fall 
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may well have excited such a feeling in the Divine 
bosom. 

I conceive it impossible to form an adequate 
idea of the excellence of the human mind when it 
was undebased by the inroads of those divers 
passions which now degrade humanity. 

Bead the works which the wise Solomon, the 
sagGs of Greece and of Borne, and poets and philo- 
sophers, both ancient and modern, have written 
upon the nature of man — his passions and pro- 
pensities, his vices and crimes; and then picture 
to your imagination a map of the human mind, 
coloured with everything that can deform and 
render ourselves repulsive and abhorrent to those 
innate principles which still exist, and which enable 
us to conceive what is the true essence of virtue 
and purity. 

Our conceptions of the dark labyrinth of this 
depravity, however acute our sagacity, — nay, were 
we even possessed of the intuitive perception of a 
Shakespeare, — would scarcely enable us to attain to 
a knowledge of the full and deplorable truth. 

To purify what is corrupt ; to elevate what is 
depressed and degraded by evil passions; to raise 
into excellence those aspirations which still (even 
in our fallen state) linger in the bosom, and show 
a heavenly origin, is the work of Beligion aided by 
Education. 
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(b) It is the duty of every human being to exert 
his individual efforts, however feeble, to effect this 
object. The great Author of our religion summoned 
disciples and apostles to assist Him, by their united 
labours, in the great work of teaching the Gospel to 
the heathen ; and this is our warrant for earnestly 
seeking the aid of every one whom wealth, or 
education, or superior attainments, have endowed 
with the means of forwarding the great work of 
moral regeneration. And are riot our labours 
needed? Even now, amidst the light of the 
nineteenth century, look at the mental condition 
of multitudes of our fellow-creatures. 

(c) When we view, on the one hand, the learn- 
ing, knowledge, and arts which civilisation has 
introduced among Europeans, and on the other, 
the ignorance, the degradation, and comparative 
helplessness of the Esquimaux and Hottentots, the 
pride of superiority might almost induce us to 
exclude from the sphere of humanity these poor, 
forlorn, and helpless races. But religion, and even 
reason, teach us that they are not only the creatures 
of the same heavenly Parent, but even rank in the 
same scale of being; and that their inferiority 
arises (chiefly at least) from the want of education. 

For can we suppose that that Great Being, the 
common Father of us all, who distributes His 
blessings with an equal and impartial hand, should 
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by design degrade one portion of the human race to 
a condition not greatly elevated above the brute 
creation, whilst another portion enjoys every good 
to which the mind can aspire or the inclinatiop 
prompt ? No ; the poor Hottentot, when traversing 
his plains in quest of the meal for which perhaps 
he has to contend with the beast of the forest, is 
not overlooked by his heavenly Father. When 
knowledge, which always follows the footsteps of 
religion, shall have dispersed the darkness from the 
mind of that poor creature, with advancement in 
religion and knowledge he will possess the means 
of rivalling in every point of excellence our own 
boasted superiority. 

But it is unnecessary to traverse distant lands to 
prove the unhappy condition of man when debased 
by ignorance and degraded by those vices of which 
it is the prolific parent. We have only to pass 
along our own streets to see him so debased and 
contaminated as to induce us to shrink from con- 
tact with his loathsomeness. The heart of the 
philanthropist may well mourn when he sees 
human beings, subjects of the same government 
and living within reach of the benign influence of 
the same religion with ourselves, degraded by 
ignorance, and by that long catalogue of vices 
which, in the absence of mental enlightenment, 
have been confirmed into habit, and throw dark 
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and dismal shadows over the human character. 
We have, indeed, done much — more remains to be 
done ; but our most strenuous labours will be in- 
effectual unless we purify the polluted fountain 
from which these vices proceed. 

We may with confidence affirm, that there is 
only one remedy for the moral evils of this world ; 
and that is Education, rationally conducted, and 
acting in subordination to the divinely humanizing 
principles of Christianity. 

Let us reflect for a moment upon the difference 
between man in a barbarous state and when under 
the influence of civilisation. A cruelty unrestrained 
by reason or reflection, and an indolence which 
nothing but the keenness of hunger can urge to 
activity, alternately fill up the existence of the 
savage. If his corporeal senses are sharpened by 
practice into acuteness, it is to the simple end that 
he may more readily seize upon the prey which 
will supply him with food, or with greater dexterity 
track the way to the murder and massacre of his 
enemies. The New Zealander has been justly 
charged with cannibalism. This itself is a crime 
abhorrent to the feelings of civilised man, but it is 
increased to diabolical malignity when we consider 
that the savage had a double object in view. To 
eat the body of his enemy was insufficient revenge, 
for he had, it is asserted, a conviction that when he 
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had consumed the body he annihilated the soul 
also. The destruction of the flesh was a small 
matter; his revenge extended even beyond death 
itself. 

We talk of the instinct of natural affection ; 
this doubtless is powerful, for nature intended it to 
be so ; yet ignorance, when deep and gross, will 
gradually eradicate from the heart that natural 
affection which was originally implanted in it 
The affection which the child feels for the parent, 
and which never abates, whilst the promptings of 
the heart are encouraged, as they ought to be, by 
the dictates of reason, is only exceeded by the 
affection, that holy and most lovely of passions 
which the mother feels for her offspring. 

Yet this natural law of filial affection can be 
disregarded and contemned by man when his mind 
is clouded by ignorance and his heart rendered 
callous by vice and selfishness. The Kaffir can 
expose, to die of hunger, or to be devoured by the 
wild beasts of the forest, that mother from whose 
breasts he has drawn nourishment, when the im- 
becility of age has deprived her bf active vigour 
and rendered her useless. 

Among people in a state of barbarism the wants 
of life may be partially felt, but the method of 
supplying them very imperfectly known. The 
common arts which are necessary to meet even the 
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simple requirements of Nature ; whatever contri- 
butes to enlarge the desires, and then to satisfy 
them ; whatever brings reason and all the powers 
of the mind to aid in the great work of humanizing 
and elevating man, is unknown. 

The mind thus enthralled in the vices that flow 
from ignorance, is indisposed for the peaceful 
occupations which alone contribute to the comforts 
of life; whilst the heavenly spark of reason has 
been quenched, and man is rivalled by the brute. 
View the contrasting picture — view man, as Education 
has already made him, great even now, and aspiring 
by progressive advancement to still higher things. 

The difference indeed between man in a civilised 
and in a barbarous state, is so obvious, that to 
enlarge upon the comparison is superfluous. Think 
of the innumerable conveniences which contribute 
to the happiness of life — the wonders of art and 
the triumphs of science ; open your minds to take 
in, if possible, the wide range of literature, and let 
nautical enterprise and commerce with all its bene- 
ficial consequences be added. The human mind is 
too little to comprehend the vast idea. 

(d) All the members of the body possess func- 
tions which are intended for especial and particular 
en'ds, but practice alone can impart to them the 
dexterity which is serviceable. This may be termed 
the Education of the body. 

M 
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Various sounds in combination produce harmony, 
and when the ear has been instructed by the aid 
of science, a discordant note is detected, and pro- 
duces a painful sensation. The forms of external 
objects are reflected upon the retina of the eye; 
but this organ can do much more than simply 
convey to the mind the ideas of external forms. 
Practice will enable it to measure distances, and 
to assist, the judgment in forming correct decisions 
upon the lines of grace, beauty, or deformity. 

The voice may be so exquisitely refined by culti- 
vation as to be taught to imitate, by its tones, all 
the passions that agitate the soul, and to inspire the 
hearer, by its harmonious sounds, with a correspond- 
ing sympathy; hatred, with its malignity; love, 
with its despair and gladness ; sorrow, that depresses 
the heart into sadness ; and fear, that freezes the 
blood and paralyzes the body — all these passions 
the voice can mimic by its tones, and impart to 
them, I might almost say, the reality of existence. 
So, also, may every limb be trained to the requisite 
subserviency. 

An army is composed of a multitude of members ; 
the march, nevertheless, is simultaneous, and the 
measured tread is as uniform as if proceeding from 
mechanical impulse. The trained artist moves in 
the mazes of the dance, and a pleasing gracefulness 
is imparted by art to the action of every limb. 



i 
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I may descend to the juggler and pugilist; for, 
whilst we condemn the objects — the one as un- 
worthy, the other as brutal — which they have in 
view, we cannot but admire the infinite dexterity 
in the performance of feats which art and practice 
have rendered easy and familiar. 

With what marvellous facility the hand performs 
all our requirements! No mechanism, however 
intricate and ingenious, is beyond the controlling 
power of its touch. Even when a minuteness of 
operation, too nice for ordinary vision, is required, 
the fingers, aided by the sensibility of the nerves, 
perform whatever art may have designed or genius 
invented. As humble servants of the will, they by 
practice acquire a dexterity altogether inconceivable 
to the untutored savage. 

In comparison with this perfection of action, con- 
template the undeveloped powers of man in his un- 
taught condition. Nature indeed has endowed him 
with talents, but he is ignorant of their existence, 
or at least knows not how to improve them to their 
destined end. The treasures which he possesses lie 
dormant, or, like the improvident servant in the 
Gospel, less blameworthy but not less truly, he 
wraps them in a napkin and hides them in the 
earth. The wonders of the creation, whether spread 
upon the earth or displayed in the heavens, excite 
no emotions in his bosom ; he sees, but not to 
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inquire; he hears, but not to improve; the in- 
quiring spirit is not his, nor has he sympathies 
responsive to the harmonies of nature. 

All is dull as the stagnant pool; the breezes 
move over it, and the light shines upon it, but it 
is not agitated into healthy motion, nor are its dark 
impurities penetrated by the genial rays. 

The man has a tongue, but its action is limited 
to the expression of a few bodily wants ; he has 
hands, but they are not more serviceable to him 
than is the proboscis to the elephant ; the corporeal 
powers he certainly possesses, but the understand- 
ing which alone can bring them to act under the 
direction of science and art, is almost inactive and 
inoperative, and little more efficacious to good than 
mere animal instinct. 

(e) We have now shown how the bodily organs 
may be. made to act in subservience to the mind, 
and taught excellence by practice; and how the 
mind, by the cultivation of its powers, elevates 
man from a condition little superior to the brute, 
to that glorious state which renders him a being 
capable of adoring his Almighty Creator. He 
learns to see Him as the author of all the wonders 
of creation ; he sees, admires, and worships, and 
still more, he expands his soul to the contemplation 
of Him as the author of his everlasting salvation. - 

This wide difference between man in«the for- 
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lorn helplessness of barbarism, compared with his 
capabilities when under the improving tutelage 
of civilisation, has induced some sceptics to con- 
sider these poor children of nature, though allied 
to men in form, mentally inferior. An illustrious 
lady, one of the ornaments of her sex, has por- 
trayed with a pathos that touches all the finer 
sensibilities of the soul, the white man in all the 
pride of civilisation, and the poor unprotected 
African. She has shown (and with what force of 
thought and elegance of diction !) the former 
depraved by vices which, in their blackness and 
intensity, we might suppose a fiend alone could 
possess ; the latter, ennobled by every virtue which 
can shed a lustre upon humanity. The poor slave 
is treated by his master as if he were of an inferior 
order of being ; but the latter by his vices, the 
former by his virtues, when in a position to 
cultivate them, prove the fallacy of this opinion. 

What we term Mind, or the reasoning faculty, as 
distinguished from Matter, I consider an emanation 
from the Divine Being, and partaking, though at an 
infinite distance, of His essential nature. 

(/) The elastic energy therefore of this incom- 
prehensible essence subsists by its own native 
vigour, and external circumstances can only 
exercise a partial influence over its operations. 
Beneath the cold of the frigid zone, the human 
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body may be stunted into diminutiveness, and the 
heats of a vertical sun may deprive it of much 
of that robust and vigorous power which we, born 
in more temperate climes, possess. But natural 
philosophers have assigned too large a share to the 
influence of climate — at least its effects upon the 
body are more discernible than upon the mind. 
For it may easily be shown that man beneath the 
most adverse influences of climate, can rise superior 
to every disadvantage. The force of Education can 
raise him to the position which God intended him 
to occupy. 

Can the mind conceive anything more uncon- 
genial to literature than the plains and mountains 
of Iceland, uncheered by vegetation, and almost 
totally devoid of all those productions of nature 
which are calculated to raise pleasing emotions 
and sensibilities in the soul ? Yet even there, 
whilst the greater portion of Europe (now proud 
in the possession of arts and sciences) was sunk in 
ignorance and barbarism, did literature shed the 
benign influence of her lore, and both softened the 
heart and enlarged the conceptions of the poor 
Icelander. 

Nature was unkind, and acted like a harsh step- 
mother; but the mind, rising superior to local 
disadvantages, and elastic in its own heavenly 
essence, amid the most horrid scenes of nature, 
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created for itself pleasures which imparted heartfelt 
satisfaction. Education was cultivated, and the 
mind trained to the love of knowledge. 

Those shores, too, which for centuries have been 
visited by the remorseless trader in human bodies, 
as if Nature had designed the African plains to 
be mere storehouses for the breeding of man to 
minister to the cupidity of the most demoralizing 
traffic, shall yet be visited by the light of science, 
and flourish beneath the genial influence of govern- 
ment and laws. 

Carthage and Alexandria were the cradles of arts, 
learning, and commerce, and ennobled by the 
presence of men who gained immortal fame as 
the pioneers of civilisation or the fathers of litera- 
ture ; but for many centuries these birth-places of 
illustrious men have been overcast by the dark 
shades of ignorance and superstition. These will 
be dispersed wher, the pure light of the Christian 
religion shall be introduced, and rational Education 
again extend over them its humanizing influence. 

The intention of these remarks is to prove that 
ignorance is the primary cause of man's wretched- 
ness and debasement; and although he cannot be 
restored to the full glory of his primeval condition, 
the pursuit of true knowledge with pure intentions 
will enable him to re-acquire a large portion of it. 

(g) When indolence is roused into activity, man's 
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industry becomes the parent of his Education. 
Industry presupposes thought to plan subjects for 
its exercise, and when the mind is long kept in 
active operation, the result in some way or other 
must contribute to the promotion of civilisation. 
And how is human happiness affected by this 
cultivation of the faculties ? 

Whatever ministers to our bodily comforts, 
whatever contributes to our enjoyments through 
the enlargement of our mental powers, may be 
classed among the fruits of Education, and Educa- 
tion is simply the exercise for a beneficial end of 
mind or body. Confine the educated man in a 
lonely cell, there the result of Education, the stores 
of a mind trained to contemplation, shall preserve 
him from vacuity and despair. 

How cheerless the solitude, and how vacant the 
hours of the unlettered mind when not engaged in 
the vulgar business of life ! But the man enlightr 
ened by knowledge possesses the superior felicity 
of being always able to render solitude delightful. 
With Scipio of old, he can give utterance to that 
noble exclamation which excited the admiration 
of Cicero himself, ' Nunquam minus solus quam 
cum solus ' (Never less alone than when alone). 

Bodily health is precarious, but the enjoyments 
of mental exercise afford permanent pleasure, not 
subject to the caprices of accident or of fortune. 
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Even in sickness, the educated man has resources 
of which no one can deprive him. Though bound 
to one spot, his mind can traverse the globe. All 
that the traveller has gleaned by curious observa- 
tions and minute researches in distant countries, 
the deductions of the philosopher, the narratives 
of the historian, the reflections of the moralist, and 
the glowing fancies of the poet, contribute to his 
pleasures. As the bee culls food from every flower 
and every herb, so he gathers from every source 
whatever can enlarge the stores of his mental 
possessions. 

(A) Education, we have shown, is thus conducive 
to the happiness of individuals, and the well-being 
of a State (of which individuals are merely the com- 
ponent parts) chiefly originates from the same cause. 
The advantages, therefore, which result from a 
widely-diffused and well-ordered system of Educa- 
tion are not limited to individuals, but tend to 
promote the happiness of the general community. 
Education cannot but be progressive; this is the 
hope of the Christian, and it is based upon the 
unerring word of inspiration. 

The philanthropist pictures to his imagination 
the widespread expansion of its beneficial effects, 
and his hopes are neither vain nor chimerical ; for 
what his benevolence hopes, his reason by the most 
convincing arguments can prove, will in the lapse 
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of ages be effected. God never intended man to 
remain in a stationary condition : he must neces- 
sarily advance in the scale of being, from a lower 
to a higher state. But as God, either in the 
natural or moral world, seldom works by miraculous 
intervention, secondary means being generally 
employed to effect His purposes, He has put means 
in our power, and consequently to employ them is 
our duty, on the ground both of obedience and of love. 
And love to God, whenever it exists, is expansive, 
and necessarily becomes the parent of love to man. 

This vivifying principle has a lively influence, 
and compels men to feel, that to accumulate wealth, 
to enlarge power, and to strive after pre-eminence, 
are matters of paltry consideration when compared 
with the promotion of the moral, social, and religious 
condition of our fellow-creatures. The philanthropic 
Christian, impelled by a sense of duty, will esteem 
it a subject of noble ambition to lend his aid in 
raising the unfriended child of the poor and desti- 
tute from the darkness of vice and ignorance to the 
cheering sunshine of Christian knowledge. The 
heart prompts the duty, and the means are always 
found to perform it. And it sometimes pleases 
Providence to raise up men of original thought, 
men in advance of their age, who whilst living 
improve it, and whose discoveries and suggestions 
pioneer the way to future advancement. 
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A nation may be great and powerful even when 
immersed in the ignorance of barbarism, but this 
greatness is that of the brute, and liable to all the 
fluctuations which flow from the sway of brutal 
passions ; for unless greatness be under the guiding 
influence of knowledge, it never can be permanent. 
Communities are held together by government and 
laws, the existence of which, when well ordered, 
presupposes knowledge, which indeed is the result 
of Education; and this, when conducted upon rational 
principles, is merely right reason in active operation 
for its own benefit. 

Thus, by the exercise of this power of mind, this 
process of Education, which is ever progressing to 
greater degrees of excellence, has England elevated 
herself to the position which she occupies as the 
mistress of the nations — the bright star to which 
they look for guidance, counsel, and protection. 
The arts and sciences have been successfully culti- 
vated by her, and the discoveries which she has 
made have exercised, and continue to exercise, a 
powerful influence in promoting the civilisation of 
the nations of the earth. But whilst we admit 
that England has done much in promoting the 
general cause of Education both amongst her own 
people and foreign nations, it cannot be denied that 
her exertions have not come up to the measure of 
her means. 
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If we could suppose it possible that the time 
shall ever arise, that Education, ceasing to exert its 
benign influence in this land, shall be superseded 
by ignorance, England will then with her know- 
ledge lose also her power ; she will descend from the 
splendid throne which she now dignifies, and it will 
be occupied by a more favoured nation. 

Learning flourished centuries ago, but it was con- 
fined and imprisoned within the walls of a cottage 
or the labyrinths of a cloister, and shed no light ; 
it slumbered in its native seat, like the mighty 
volumes which contained its lore, but the general 
community, the mass of the people, were allowed to 
remain in ignorance, (t) Let me not be supposed 
as hostile to the cultivation of the higher branches 
of literature, or unmindful that from the great lights 
the lesser light their torches, when I assert that the 
apparently humble, but in reality noble, employment 
of the master of a national charity school effects 
more good in humanizing the people than Sir Isaac 
Newton when he elaborated his profound dis- 
coveries, or than Locke when he investigated the 
intricate mazes of the human mind. The schoolroom, 
with its door open for every comer, into which 
the poor man's child may enter without a blush 
for its raggedness, is the place which possesses 
the most effectual power in extending that service- 
able kind of knowledge which is most effectual in 
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promoting morality and religion among the people, 
and consequently in fixing upon a sure basis the 
welfare of the State. 

The higher branches of learning, philosophy with 
all its pride, are not required to produce the end 
which we have in view. To teach reading and 
writing, combined with the knowledge of what is 
morally good, and the duties of social life, — what 
man owes to man in the daily intercourse whether 
of business or friendship, to all the members of 
the community, — is our duty as Christians and as 
citizens. 

Society is divided into several grades, dis- 
tinguished from each other by wealth, rank, 
fashion, and conventional customs. To form cor- 
rect ideas of those positions of life which are 
produced by wealth or rank is easy. We know 
what is grandeur, for the natural inclination, 
whenever opportunities occur, aspires after the 
possession of it; we feel what is wealth, for we 
see the power which it confers, and know how 
much it enables men to gratify their tastes and 
add to their pleasures. 

These things the mind thoroughly understands, 
because it gladly turns to the consideration of 
them ; but when we descend to the lower ranks of 
society, we behold a state of things from which the 
mind shrinks and never voluntarily contemplates. 
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For to those surrounded with the superfluities which 
wealth has taught to consider necessary, and even to 
those in the moderate enjoyment of life, the near 
view of poverty, with all its repulsive wretchedness, 
its dark ignorance and insensibility, can afford no 
satisfaction. 

We hear of these things, and even see them in 
our streets ; but it may be presumed we consider 
them the inevitable evils of the social system, 
and thereby seek, as it were, to justify our apathy 
and want of due exertion in removing them. I 
invite all whose hearts can be softened by the 
sympathies of Christian philanthropy to descend 
from their present elevation, and perambulating the 
lanes and courts of this vast community, to allow 
their eyes to bring to their understandings con- 
vincing proofs of the effects of ignorance. 

With the brute we associate instinct; with man 
(the image of his Maker) we connect reason — the 
proof of his divine similitude ; but the wretched 
beings who will meet our view are not polluted 
by the squalor of poverty or rendered disgusting 
by rags and filth alone, but debased by a worse 
degradation — the total deprivation of the moral 
principle. 

We may have formed in our minds an idea of 
virtue — how beautiful it is; of religion — how it 
purifies the soul and elevates it to the sublime 
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heights of heaven itself; and we may have admired 
the power of knowledge in enlarging our concep- 
tions of the greatness of our nature. Man by the 
bounty of his Maker has been made the recipient 
of all these excellences, and that wretched creature 
whom we may have seen in an abode which is never 
enlivened by one cheerful ray of hope, whom the 
very brute, were he endowed with reason, might 
blush to own as a brother, occupies a position 
in the scale of being equal to our own. He has 
an immortal soul, and possesses capacities which 
render him, to use the words of the poet, ' in 
apprehension like a God/ 

From this poor, forlorn, and miserable creature, 
whose reasoning powers and sensibilities were 
originally capable of every enlargement, we shall, 
if our investigations into human nature in its 
worst aspects are prompted solely by curiosity, 
turn away in disgust. But if philanthropy impel 
us to visit this wretchedness, and solicitude for 
the welfare of these unhappy beings engender 
pity in our bosoms, we shall still own them as 
brothers, though disguised by brutality and vice, 
and a desire be awakened for the amelioration of 
their condition. Their bodily wretchedness we 
may partially mitigate ; the food which is wanted 
to relieve their hunger, the clothes which they 
require to cover their nakedness, money will 
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supply; but their more pitiable condition, their 
mental ignorance, the true fountain of all the 
evils that degrade them, no temporary bounty can 
alleviate. 

"We must purify the source if we wish the 
stream to be clear, and the chilling influence of 
ignorance must be removed before the nobler 
aspirations and sensibilities of the soul can flourish. 
Nothing that is good can take root, for there is 
no soil to supply it with nourishment. Education 
alone can remove the evils which we have depicted 
— Education brought into the abodes of the humble 
classes. 

(k) The effect of education, which is always the 
precursor of civilisation, may not inaptly be exempli- 
fied by the inhabitants of this island. The ancient 
Briton had not been taught to aspire to excellence, 
for it was unknown to him ; he was content with 
his shed, for he had never compared it with a palace 
or the abode of a civilised man. 

But when Education — even when imperfect in 
its nature and limited in its operation — had enlarged 
his conceptions, the springing arch and graceful 
column added beauty to his structures, and proved 
that his mind possessed qualities which were un- 
known to himself until knowledge roused them into 
activity. His former content was the result of mere 
torpid ignorance. But Providence never intended 
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man to rest satisfied with his present acquisitions ; 
activity is a constitutional necessity, and this ulti- 
mately must lead to his general well-being. His 
mind thus gradually impelled into activity by the 
force of circumstances, the Briton began to despise 
his former poverty, and what before appeared con- 
tentment, because ignorance was satisfied when the 
mere animal wants were supplied, began at length 
to be considered the effect of brutal stupidity. The 
shelter of the oak or the hut formed from its 
branches no longer contented him; but the stone 
hewn and chiselled into form, and the plank cut 
and smoothed into proportioned dimensions, were 
required to raise his habitation. 

And with the increase of population, the peaceful 
arts which contributed to support it kept pace. 
Cities then arose, and towns and villages, and men 
by social contact and daily intercourse, and the 
reciprocation of ideas, imparted and acquired know- 
ledge. What was learned, either by accident or 
patient investigation, by one man, became gradually 
diffused among the community, until at length 
systems began to be formed, and education assumed 
the regularity of method, and acquired authority as 
men more clearly saw its importance. 

The portals of knowledge were now opened, and 
the mind became restless when it gazed upon the 
splendour of the sanctuary. The path had been 

N 
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entered, but only sufficient progress made to show 
that it led to regions hitherto unexplored, of bound- 
less extent and inexhaustible riches. As each step 
of the ascent was gained, it disclosed views which 
allured to farther advances. A Bacon in his friar's 
cell, a Verulam in his chancellor's chair, a Boyle, a 
Locke, a Newton arose in succession, and others 
downwards to the present day, who either more 
widely diffused the light which already existed, or 
kindled new fires to enliven and invigorate the souls 
of men hitherto chilled and depressed by ignorance, 
and summoned into active life those energies and 
aspirations which lay dormant for want of teachers. 



CONCLUDING EEMARKS. 

(a) Remarks upon the comparative advantages of public and private 

education — (b) Conclusion. 

Before concluding this subject, I may be allowed to 
give my opinion upon the comparative advantages of 
public and private education. 

(a) I refer, of course, to boys only. The import of 
the term Education, in its legitimate sense, embraces 
much more than the mere training of youth to 
literature. The acquisition of scientific, mathema- 
tical, and classical learning are the objects of the 
young student's toil. But mere scholastic lore, 
though of great, is of only secondary importance. 
Time in its rapid flight will soon ripen the youth 
into manhood, and place him amid the busy scenes 
of active life. He will then have to contend with 
men whose energies and passions are strained to 
attain the object of their ambition — envy, malice, 
revenge, and that most predominant of all the pas- 
sions, the love of money, with the vulgar pride which 
it engenders when wealth crowns the hopes which 
it has raised. Surely it is desirable that the youth 
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should have had opportunities of acquiring know- 
ledge of the human heart before he is removed to 
that active stage upon which all the various passions 
are displayed, not in mimic representation, but in 
painful reality. And what place, I would ask, is so 
calculated to enable the boy to learn this necessary 
knowledge — knowledge which too often, alas ! comes 
too late — as a public school ? 

A large seminary may be termed a world in 
miniature, and all the passions which are there 
conspicuous may, in their germ or incipient state, 
be seen among schoolfellows. For there is not a 
passion which agitates the bosom of the man but 
Ihich may be dilrned in the boy. 

As practical wisdom, therefore, is more valuable 
than theoretical knowledge, in my judgment a public 
school is to be preferred to any private mode of 
Education. For be assured that there will com- 
mence the lessons which will enable the boy to baffle 
the arts of knavery when employed to circumvent 
confiding simplicity, and to oppose the tyranny which 
would oppress unless disarmed by resolution and 
firmness. He will then learn, that upon himself 
alone depends the estimation in which he is held, 
and this conviction will create or strengthen those 
mental resources which will constitute the founda- 
tion of his future welfare. 

If a catalogue were formed of the most eminent 
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men who have distinguished themselves, whether as 
statesmen or philosophers, I assert that very few 
will be found who have not been trained in our large 
public seminaries. 

(6) But learning and knowledge, and worldly 
wisdom, though important and necessary, are after 
all transitory in their nature. 'Tis true, in esti- 
mating the blessings and ills of life, they largely 
contribute to the sum of human happiness. 

But as that Being who endowed man with reason- 
ing faculties, animated him also with an immortal 
soul, it is very evident that the former were granted 
by our beneficent Creator to enable the latter to 
comprehend its true position; that here it is in a 
state of bondage to sin, enchained by passions 
which depress it to the earth, which darken its 
native light, and prevent it from extending its 
vision in the unspeakable glories of the home 
whence it spran'g — the mansion of our God and our 
Saviour. 

To the mothers and fathers of families I now 
address myself. Let the importance of the charge 
committed to your care be deeply impressed upon 
your hearts. A twofold being has been entrusted 
to your superintendence. 

A body, frail in its construction and exposed to 
incessant ailments. A soul, which animates it, 
destined to live when the former shall return to its 
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native elements. The infant mind cannot compre- 
hend the rules of logic ; you cannot teach it the art 
of perspective, or enable it to understand the laws 
which govern and regulate the planets in their orbits. 
But it is capable of more than this. It can imbibe 
from its mother's lips lessons of heavenly wisdom 
— lessons of which the impressions will never be 
obliterated. 

The world, with all the tumultuous passions which 
agitate it, may assail, and perhaps for a time cloud 
the remembrance of a parent's admonition. But the 
fibres which vibrate about the heart are still alive to 
the touch of nature. The heavenly sensibility, the 
filial love, still beats in the fountain of life. 

' On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious hand the closing eye requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. ' 

The charities of father, mother, sister, brother — 
these, with fond remembrance, elevate the soul into 
something like its native purity. These charities 
flow from the very essence of religion, which, in the 
words of the poet, 

' Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Which brings sweet peace wherever she arrives, 
And builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each breast a little heaven. ' 
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To a mother, therefore, is confided by God Himself 
the most important of all trusts — a soul as yet un- 
tarnished by vice, undebased by crime. Like wax 
ready to receive impressions, the still small voice, 
the silent but intelligible voice of nature, shall affix 
her stamp and render them indelible. 

Need I call to your recollection the names of 
illustrious men, who, with fond gratitude, acknow- 
ledged that the greatness to which they attained was 
justly attributable to a mother's teaching, enforced 
by love, and remembered with reverence ? Such were 
Washington, Doddridge, and Watts. 

Nature in her operations never works for one 
end alone — like the links of an endless chain, the 
accomplishment of one design promotes and leads 
to that of another. Thus, when you instil into the 
bosom of your child the principles of virtue and 
religion, you at the same time prepare it to enter 
upon the stage of active life with more certain hope 
of success. For religion enjoins, and, when her 
voice is listened to, enforces the performance of 
those duties which commonly lead even to worldly 
distinction. 

God gave to His followers of old a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

But your principle of action should be of a 
more exalted nature, unalloyed by any baser motive, 
any bias of selfishness. Tour child's soul is to be 
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directed to heaven. This is its home. To this even 
reason points as the blessed asylum from debasing 
pollution. Sin drags down the soul, and enchains 
it to 1;he earth ; . but purified by the Divine in- 
fluence assisting your humble endeavours, it shall 
aspire heavenward, and become a partaker of 
immortal bliss. 



THE END. 
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